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; and glossy, and the rich brown hue of her com- 
; plexion deepened with every breath of summer air BX 
} till her cheeks were literally pearl-like in their o 
3 bloom, and no over ripe strawberry was ever half 




















ANNA TAYLOR. 
BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


Alas—it is a fearfal thing ; 


> sag 


When the first blossoms of our youth 
Are withered in the early spring, 
4 By knowledge of the hearts untruth! 


Poor Anna White! we had laid her in the cold 

a grave with chastened and sorrowing hearts.* The 
pledge which united the remnant of our little band 

seemed strengthened and woven more closely to- 

gether by the fingers of death which had rent on® 

: of its brightest links away. We talked of the dead, 

P of her gentleness, her beauty, and of the solemn 
watch which we had kept night and day by her 
death bed. Many a lone twilight did we meet 
without consent, and as if animated by one yearn- 
ing wish, in the still grave-yard where she lay. It 
was a sad, sweet pleasure. Our hearts were full 
of regret, but at pain with themselves, for even as 
sisters had we been ‘to the departed. No broken 
promise was recorded against us—no lack of atten- 
tion haunted us with a bitter memory, and we 
knew if sweet Anna White could arise from her 
grave and sit down with us in the shadow of that 
still burial place, she could not reproach us for an 
unkind act or word. And we, who had been so 
faithful to the dead,"could we in a few short weeks 
be treacherous to each other? Alas, scarcely had 
the sods that Jay upon the grave of our friend 
closed, scarcely had the grass which covered them 
knitted its roots over her bosom, when treachery a 
thousand times worse than death crept into our 
little fold. 

‘T have said'that Anna Taylor, the eldest of our 
set, was a fine healthy and beautiful girl. Beautiful 
indeed she was, but oh! how unlike the sweet 
feminine loveliness of the departed. Her figure 
was superb, and even at that early age every limb 
F was rounded into almost voluptuous fulness. Each 
day her thick raven tresses become more abundant 
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so bright and red as her small mouth. 

Anna Taylor knew that she was beautiful. You 
could see it in the sparkle of her large black eyes, 
in the coquettish manner with which she moved 
those lustrous orbs beneath their jetty lashes when 
admiring eyes were upon her, in the smile which 
so frequently exhibited those pearly and even teeth. 
It was visible in her deportment and conversation 
also. She gradually became haughty and dictato- 
rial with us; and even while standing by the grave 
of Anna White, would triumphantly relate the 
complimentary nonsense that had been lavished 
on her during a short visit which she had made to 
the county town directly after our friend’s funeral. 
But with all her faults we loved our playmate, 
and were fond of her, even when the rare beauty 
which captivated so many sometimes interfered 
with our own social claims. It is true Anna 
Clare would now and then turn away in tears 
when the haughty girl disturbed the still resting- 
place of the dead with boasts of her selfish con- 
quests; and I had often observed her look up re- 
proachfully when commanded, rather than desired 
to perform any of the kindly offices which, as friends, 
we had so long interchanged among us. But Anna 
Clare was an over sensitive girl, an orphan, and 
alone in the world, and it was nét®trange that she 
should shrink from the thoughtléss vanity which 
depressed her too gentle nature. Her refined and 
poetical mind would hold little sympathy with the 
worldliness which seemed rejoicing in the heart of 
Anna Taylor as her form expanded in grace and 
beauty. Perhaps, too, the orphan Clare felt her own 
want of personal attractions somewhat too keenly ; 
for her love of the beautiful was intense, and a 
naturally meek disposition rendered her dissatisfied 
with the quiet attractions of a sweet, thoughtful 
face, which, if not strikingly handsome, had a thou- 
sand charms of soul and mind which were sure to 
win upon the heart and the affection, and strengther 
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- poor friend, this young man returned to the village. 


. around the meadow and swept down to. the village. 
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their hold there long after Anna Taylor’s more 
brilliant person had lost its power. Her manner 
too was graceful and exceedingly winning, and she 
had that most lovely of all charms in woman, a soft, 
low voice, which was eloquent with feeling, even 
more than the words it expressed. Still no stranger 
would have looked at the orphan Clare twice when 


Anna Taylor was by, for never did she appear to so ; 


little advantage as then. There was nething in those 
soft’ black eyes, or the smooth tresses twisted in a 
single band around the head to challenge admira- 
tion; nothing in the quiet and almost languid move- 
ments of that slight form to rival the overpowering 
beauty and womanly self-possession which marked 





every movement of our village belle. After all, ; 
the difference between the two might have been 
drawn in one sentence. Everybody admired Anna ° 


Taylor; but Anna Clare was beloved as few girls } 
in our village ever were before or since her time. ° 
Why should my pen hesitate and linger thus on 3 
the. first paragraphs of my story—why should it © ; 
love to mark decisive lines of character when ; 
events that it hesitates te enter upon painted ese 
in colors stronger than pen ever drew? Alas! 
is a painful thing to register the infirmities of ean ; 
we have loved and trusted, and we did love Anna } 
Taylor better than she will ever be loved again, , 
better a thousand times than she deserved. | 
In the little sketch which preceded this, I have | 
said that a student of Lawyer Gilbert had exhi- 
bited a boyish admiration for Anna Taylor, which 
was interrupted by his departure for a western 
state. About four months after the death of our ° 


His father had died during his absence, and he 
became inheritor of a property which rendered him 
one of the richest unmarried men in the county. 

Anna Clare lived with her aunt, a maiden lady 
who had brought up and ‘educated the orphan 
daughter of her only brother, and to whom she 
had been generous, tender and affectionate as a 
parent could have been. =~ 

The farm-house which, with fifty acres of land, 
had fallen a patrimony to the old maid some years 
after the death of her relative, was a favorite haunt 
with all the young people of the village, for a 
cheerful, kind creature was aunt Clare, and there 
was not a being in the neighborhood who did not 
love her. It was an old fashioned house, unpainted, 
weather-beaten, and half buried in lilacs, white roses 
and snow-ball bushes... .Thick grasses grew tall and 
green around the front door step, and a row of mar- 
tigolds, peonies and .sweet-williams bordered each 
side of the footpath, which led up from a picket 
gate to the. public. stage road, where it wound 








On the afternoon that young Frank returned 
from the west, some half dozen of us had been 
strawberrying on a hill side, back of Miss Clare’s 
house. There was a long swelling knoll heaving 
up from the face of the hill like a green wave, and 
here the strawberries grew red and large in the 
warm sunshine that constantly smiled upon them 
through the tall grass. It was also a famous place 
for butterflies and ground birds, and, as we stooped 
to gather the luscious fruit, it was pleasant to see 
the little timid birds fluttering about us, terrified 
lest we should tread upon the tuft of clover or 
brake leaves that concealed their nests. Some- 
times a cloud-of yellow butterflies would start up 
and sail away through the bland air with a soft 
sleepy flutter, as if a whole bed of the yellow 
flowers that starred the grassy hill had suddenly 
broken loose from their stems at our approach. It 
was a pleasant, happy afternoon, and many a shout 
} of merry laughter rung up the hill as we wandered 
to and fro in the slanting sunshine, parting the 
long grass with our hands, and sometimes half 
} lying down on the hill side, and idly gathering the 
me fruit within reach, with a degree of sleepy 

joyment, exquisite as the ripe berries that almost 
; melted to the slightest touch of our warm lips. 

We were grouped together on the hill side, some 
of us standing ready to go home with our baskets 
filled to the brim, others sitting by with their laps 
full of the long stems they were hastily disencum- 
bering of their fruit, and one superb girl, Anna 
Taylor, lying half buried in the long grass, resting 
on one elbow, and in a posture of luxurious ease, 
and languidly selecting the largest fruit from her 
brimming basket, and dropping it into her half 
open mouth, till her lips deepened to a riper red, 
and were dewy with the luscious juice that bathed 
them. And her voice seemed mellowed by it as 
she laughed low and carelessly at our protestations 
against her idleness. We wete in this position, 
when, all at once, the sound of a stage horn rang 
loud and cheerfully among the hills; we heard the 
cracking of a whip, the rattle of wheels, and caught 
a glimpse of the heavy coach as it swept round the 
house below, and onward toward the village. Just 
then aunt Clare came to the back door of her 
dwelling and waved a napkin as a signal that tea 
was ready. 

«“ Now for a race,” exclaimed two or three voices 
at once. Instantly there was a snatching up of 
baskets, a settling of sun bonnets, and away we 
went at the top of our speed, laughing, shouting, 
and fall of frolic, with the strawberries dropping 
from our baskets at every step, and marking our 


path down the hill as with garnet pebbles. 
« Anna _— why don"t you come along?” 
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we called out from the foot of the hill, observing 
that the indolent girl had not followed our wild 
band; but she only waved her bonnet, and called 
out that we need not wait for her, she would be 
down long before our strawberries were picked for 
tea, and away we went again through the meadow, 
and into the back door of the dwelling. 

The tea-table was spread in the “ out room,” on 
a large, old fashioned table, with twisted legs and 
broad leaves, from which a cloth of bird’s eye linch, 
fine and white as u woof of snow, swept to the 
home-made carpet. Plates of cake, dishes of pre- 
served fruit, butter just from the spring-house and 
yellow as gold, were all set forth in tempting array 
amid old fashioned china, and dignified by an 
antique silver tea pot and sugar bowl, that the 


years before, and which she never failed to point 
out as an object worthy our especial reverance. A 
large dish of cut glass was brought forth, and we 
heaped it full of the fruit we had gathered on the 
hill side, while aunt Clare sprinkled it with sugar, 
and allowed the rich cream to flow softly over it 
from her silver milk cup, till it seemed melti 
away in a sea of liquid pearl. 

This evening glory of the tea-table had just 
been carefully lifted to its place by the old maid, 
when some of us happened to remember that 
Anna Taylor was not present, and away we went 
to learn what had detained. her, running through 
the kitchen and out of the back door, ready for 
anything that promised a good run in the meadow 
again. We had just passed the old well curb 
when there was a dead halt, and amid exclama- 
tions of “ dear me !—who would have thought it— 
where did he come from?” we retreated into the 
house, for there was Anna Taylor leaning with an 
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after the most approved fashion of interesting 
young ladies put upon their good behavior by the 
presence of a gentleman. 

Greenville Warren had improved greatly during 
his sojourn at the west. A wild life upon the 
prairies, in contact with stern, energetic men, such 
as form a frontier population, had given strength 
and manliness to his character seldom to be found 
in a youth of two and twenty. He was hand- 
somer too from exposure to the elements, for the 
tich brown tint which the sun had given to his 
otherwise rather delicate complexion, harmonized 
finely with his deep brown eyes and hair. He 
had grown taller, more muscular, and had attained 
that reckless, dashing manner which is character- 


; istic of the region through which he had travelled. 
ancestors of aunt Clare had brought from Europe, } 


At that day, when Astoria was an unwritten 
book, and Farnham’s hair breadth adventures on 
the Rocky Mountains had never been dreamed of, 
there was something wild and romantic in the 
conversation of one who had travelled beyond the 
Mississippi, and slept in the wigwams of a savage 
tribe, and we listened to young Warren’s account 
of the buffalo hunt with wonder, shuddered at his 
description of the red warrior, and asked a thou- 
sand questions about the prairie flowers, the birds 
that haunted them, and everything pertaining to 
those vast oceans of vegetable life, half in unbelief 
as if we had been called upon to give credit to a 
second edition of fairy tales. 

Aunt Clare sat a full hour later at the tea-table 
than she had ever been known to remain before, so 
completely was she fascinated by the new world 
which our visitor was opening to us; and when 
she smoothed the patchwork cushion of her easy 
chair, and sat down with her knitting, she desired 
the young man to take a seat close by that she 


appearance of perfect composure on the arm of : might not lose a syllable of his narrative: She 
young Lawyer Warren, looking up in his face ° forgot to bring candles into the room, and when 
and talking with trust and animation, as if they } the clock beat ten that night we were all grouped 
had not been separated for a twelve month. Her ; around the window, gazing earnestly at the young 





strawberry basket was on his arm, and he looked 
both confused and happy as they slowly approached 
the house. He had seen, Anna on the eminence, 
and sprang from the stage to greet his former lady 
love, while we were racing down the hill, and 
too much occupied in keeping our bonnets on to 
observe him. But Anna was not so inattentive, 
and when she joined us at the tea-table it was 
with a look of triumph, and with a sort of pat- 
ronizing air that would have set us-off in a fit of 
downright laughter, but for the presence of her 


fs ‘companion. As it was we gravely ranged ourselves 


around the table, answered firmly to Miss Clare’s 
inquiries regarding our taste for sugar and milk, 
and sipped our tea from the tiny silver spoons, 





man, whose animated face looked beautiful in the 
soft moonbeams that came shimmering through the 
cinnamon rose trees which spread a profuse and 
fragrant drapery over the front of that old house. 


; But when we heard the old brass clock pealing the 


time of night from the kitchen, the whole group 
was in a state of consternation. It was a full hour 
beyond aunt Clare’s usual bed time, and there she 
sat wide awake, her fourth knitting’ needle in its 
sheath, the yarn twisted around. her finger, but 
both hands motionless on her work, so completely 
was she absorbed by the handsome young fellow 
sitting close by her side in the moonlight, and 
playing with her ball of worsted as he related his 
strange adventures. It was a thing unprecedented 
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in the life of the old maid; and when the faithful } But Anna Clare and myself were better ac- 
old clock first made her conscious of it, she dropped ; quainted with the matter than most of our neigh- 
her knitting work into her lap, and looked round bors, for the very next day after the strawberry 
upon our rueful faces in comical dismay, but the ; party our friend told us of her engagement, not 
faithful old time-keeper kept on measuring off the ; timidly, with a heart burning over with gentle 
extent of our delinquency with a solemn clang, till thankfulness and self-distrust as the orphan Clare 
at length it broke off with a low, rusty sound as if ;} might have done, but with a look of exultatien 
hoarse with warning us to bed. ‘on her beautiful face, a proud curve of the lip, a 

The kitchen fire had gone out, and before aunt } sparkle of the eye, but no blush upon the cheek. 
Clare could kindle a light from her tinder-box, we } There was no tremor in her voice, no drooping of 
had gathered up our baskets and cast off garments ; the eye-lashes as she told us, word for word, how 
by the moonlight, and were hurrying down the | eagerly young Warren had declared his passion, 
road homeward, astonished at ourselves for being ; how he had taken her hand like a frightened 
out so late at night, and wondering how on earth : creature at first, and then with renewed courage 


we were to explain the matter next morning. 
Anna Taylor was the largest of our party, and 
certainly the one best able to carry her own straw- 


berry basket, but young Warren took it from her ' 


as she passed through the gate, and she leaned on 
his arm all the way home, a circumstance that 
rather increased our sources of annoyance. 

For several weeks after our strawberry party we 
saw little of Anna Taylor, except by such glimpses 
as we caught of her riding out with young War- 


ren, sitting by the window with him at sunset, and: 


wandering about through the fields, sometimes with 
both her white hands clasped over his arm, and her 


lavished praises on her beauty, her grace and 
accomplishments, She thought him handsome, 
very handsome, and his property was more valua- 
ble by a third than people supposed. Her father 
had taken pains to inquire of old Mr. Warren’s 
executors, and was perfectly convinced of it. 
There was something coarse and unsatisfectory 
in this, a selfishness that chilled all sympathy. 
It was not thus that poor Anna White had 

nfessed her love. We thought of her sweet 

hfulness, of her delicacy and truth, and grew 
sorrowful at the contrast. She had never told 
us of her lover’s wealth, or whispered one word 





beautiful face lifted to his as she walked slowly } of the beautiful heart nonsense which deep, true 
through the moonlit grass. Of course such indi- > affection can alone render dignified and holy— 
cations as these could not be mistaken in a land ; nonsense which a delicate woman could bury in 


of steady habits like old Connecticut. ‘It was 
soon whispered through the village that the young 
couple were engaged, and if any one ventured a 
whisper of unbelief, the grave old ladies would 
shake their heads and exclaim, 

“ Well, then, if they are not engaged they ought 
to be, that’s all.” But»they were engaged: there 
could be no doubt of that. Deacon Taylor, the 
elder of a church, the owner of a dry goods store 
and three large farms, was not likely to allow his 
beautiful and only daughter to run about the fields, 


hanging on the arm of a handsome young man, 3 


and all for mere amusement. Three times had the 
proud girl been observed at the window, with her 
hand imprisoned in that of Greenville Warren, 
while “I’d be a butterfly, I’d be a butterfly,” 
burst cheerily from her red lips in the-very “ keep- 
ing room” where Deacon Taylor held his weekly 
prayer meetings, and which, up to that time, had 
never echoed a note of music less solemn than 
«“ Days of Absence,” or Old Hundred, long metre, 
measured off line after line by the deacon’s right 
hand. If all these strange events did not sufficiently 
indicate an engagement speedily approaching its 
consummation, why as the old ladies said, “they 
ought to, that was all.” 
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the memories of her soul, but never repeat, even in 
} words, to her own blushing self. 

Scarcely’ was the engagement of young Warren 
with our friend made public when it became neces- 
sary that he should return to the west, where he 
had wild lands which required attention. He was 
desirious that the marriage ceremony should take 
place before his departure: but Anna Taylor was 
not one to waive an iota of the pomp and circum- 
stances attendant on a wealthy bridal. The man- 
2 sion which they were to occupy was somewhat out 
of ‘repair, and time was requisite for the selection 
of furniture; besides all this Anna had always 
indulged’ an ambition to spend a season in the 
great Commercial Emporium. So it was decided 
that Warren should arrange his affairs at the west, 
; while his intended indulged in three months of city 
life, and made preparations for housekeeping. 

The night before our friend was to depart he 
came to aunt Clare’s to bid us farewell, and we 
strolled away from the house saddened at the 
thoughts of separation, and silently pursued the 
path which led toward the grave of Anna White, 
for, now that we were about to "part, a feeling of 
renewed affection drew. our hearts together, and it 
seemed as if the sweet spirit*of the dead must 
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sympathize with the sadness of ours. It.was ; 
scarcely more than a year since she had left us | 
gaily and full of hope. Her wedding day had } 
been fixed, and her bridal bed, alas! it was the 
cold grave. There were blossoms springing up all 
over it, and the willow we had planted at the 
marble head-stone was covered with pale leaves, 
and-drooped mournfully in the ruddy sunset. We 
paused by the grave, and Anna Taylor leaned on 
a corner of the marble slab, with her face turned 
away, it might be in tears: we could not observe 
closely, for the past, with its light and shadows, lay 
around us, and our own eyes were blinded with 
drops of grief. g 

“It will make a beautiful place, don’t you think ; 
it will?” said Anna Taylor at length, turning her 
cheerful face toward us, and pointing to the old 
Warren mansion-house that was half concealed } 
from the grave-yard by a grove of fine maples. 
“It must be painted white though, I detest that 
dull stone color, and those old lilac trees must be ; 
cut away. I say, girls, what do you think papa 
intends to do for me by way of a ‘setting out?’ 
Brussels carpet and mahogany chairs for ev 
room—TI insisted on that, and I intend to rene | 
him into getting me a grand piano or a ha 
you ever see a harp?—they tell me it is the best 
instrument on earth for showing off a graceful 
figure or a white arm.” 

As she spoke, the proud girl unconsciously drew 
herself up and glanced with a smile at the match- 
less arm that rested on the tomb-stone. The sleeve 
of her black silk dress had fallen back, and the } 
beautiful limb might have seemed a fragment of 
the marble, but for the warm life flushing over it. ¢ 

“Come, now, give me your opinion, shall it be : 
a piano or harp ?” 3 

“Not here,” said Anna Clare, rising suddenly : 
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“You are terribly particular,” she said at last, 
as we left the grave-yard ; “ Anna White has been 
dead more than a year, and one cannot beexpected 
to fret forever ; I should cease to grieve for the loss 
of my own mother in less time tham that.” 

The orphan Clare was walking ‘a little in ad- 
vance, but she turned back, and, laying her hand 
on the arm of our beautiful friend, looked earnestly 
into her face. How inferior was the merely phy- 


; sical loveliness of that face to the soul-lit features 


lifted toward it! Like an alabaster lamp, lighted 
from within, and one gorgeously colored and fretted 
with gold, which no fire could kindle into brilliancy, 
was the contrast exhibited by these young creatures. 

“ We should remember you many a long year,” 
said Anna Clare, gently. : 

“ Would you?” was the faint and subdued reply, 
for there was something in the manner and tone 
with which these simple words were spoken that 
would have touched a worse heart than hers, 

“TIT do not know why you should,” she added, 
turning her face away, “I know that I am thought- 
less and wicked sometimes, but I loved her as much 
as you did. My heart was full.of other things 
just now, and I thought you intended to find fault, 
bu ” The impulsive girl beganto sob, _ 

# Do’not take’it to heart in this way ; we ought 
to have known that you did not mean it—indeed, 
indeed we are very sorry to have wounded your 
feelings so—let us forgive each other. It is strange 
that we should have indulged in harsh words here,” 
said Anna Clare, ready at all times to blame herself 
rather than cast a shadow on the spirit of another. 

Anna Taylor was completely subdued, She 
flung her arm around the sweet girl, and tears 
were on her dark lashes as she pressed her lips 
on the pure forehead affectionately uplifted to her. 

“And now,” said the orphan Clare, turning to 





and wiping the tears from her eyes. “She who is ' me, while a bright smile shone through her tears. 
tuning her golden harp up yonder: she, whom we } “Now we must talk over the wedding dresses— 
all loved so dearly, must not have her holy. rest see, there is the old rock, with the moss creeping 


“It seems like a sacrilege to talk of every day 





disturbed thus. The very blossoms that cover her : 
bosom seem reproaching us for our worliliness.” 

The young girl lifted her finger toward the sky 
as she spoke, and her eloquent face glowed out in 
the purplish light beautiful, and with an expression 
of spiritual loveliness difficult to describe ; but her 
eyes filled with tears as she looked to the grave an 
instant, and then turned sorrowfully away. 

“Let us go home, Anna Taylor,” she said gently. 


things here—let us go home, and there we can 
advise with you about your new projects.” 

Anna Taylor gathered the shaw! over her mag- 
nificent person, and moved forward silently, but 
with a sullen look. 





1* 


over it greener than ever, and there, the same tuft 
of meadow honeysuckles springing from the cleft ; 
is it not strange that such frail things should ont- 
live us? That one little root has grown and blos- 
somed in the same place ever since I can remember, 
long before we dreamed of death. Well, well—we 
must not be sad again—come, lady bride, sit down 
and tell us of the dresses, the harp and piano, Jet 
us be cheerful now !” 

We sat down on the old rock: the affianced 
bride. flung off her bonnet and began to explain 
her atrangements eagerly, and with a touch of 
girlish pride, which, in ber softened mood, was 
pleasant and rather agreeable. She spoke of her 
visit to the city—of the thousand things that she 
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would bring home—of the bridal dresses which a, tions of her heart. She did not blush, but stood 


French milliner was to select for us all—and thep 
she began to talk of her prospects in the more 
distant future. We were each to have a room in 
the Warren Mansion when she became its mistress. 
We must all learn the harp together, perfect our- 
selves in water colors, and read in concert as usual. | 
Marriage should make no difference with our sweet } 
relation to each other, but a band of sisters faithful 
and true were we ever to remain. 3 
Anna Clare entered into all this with the most 
beautiful earnestness. I never remember to have 
seen her so animated or more touchingly lovely 
than in the soft confidence of that parting hour. 

I have said that Anna Taylor had flung off her 
bonnet :*her shaw! had also fallen back in rich folds 
till half of. it lay a woof of crimson drapery on the 
rock. The air around us grew dim and mellow with 


the golden and purplish light born of the warm >. 


sunset, that fell upon the moss-encrusted rock and 
on.the figure of that superb girl with an effect that 
I have never seen equalled. Her hair of braided 
blackness seemed shining through the dust of a 
thousand gems, a voluptuous tint was given to 
her complexion, and the folds of her dress took the’) 
light as artists sometimes boldly dash colors upon 
their canvass. Anna Clare was "bending toward : 
her speaking in her soft, sweet way, her little hand ; 





had crept beneath the shawl of her friend, and their 


fingers were lovingly interwoven. 

“ We shall always be kind and faithful to each 
other,” she murmuted affectionately ; “faithful even 
unto death, as we proved to our lost one, married 
or single—rich or poor—we three must cling to- ! 
gether—alas, I have no sisters, my aunt cannot } 
live long, and if you forsake me I am alone!” 

It was strange, but, through all our conversation 
that evening, these mournful presentiments would 
break forth through the speech of Anna Clare— ; 
struggle against it as she would, strive to be ani- 
mated and cheerful as she certainly dic, the same 
sad foreboding tone was still blended with her words. 
I had observed it all the time, and the memory of 
Anna White as she had foreshadowed her own 
death on that very rock haunted me ail the time. 

“ May heaven prove merciful to me as I am a 
true friend to you!” said Anna Taylor, with 
sudden animation, and speaking almost solemnly. 

t that moment two persons came suddenly 
upon us—so suddenly that Anna Clare started to 
her feet with an exclamation that seemed almost a 
cry of terror. Young Warren and a stranger were 
standing close by. The first was laughing at the 





weer 


fright he had occasioned, but the other stood silently } 


in the hazy twilight, with his large, clear eyes fixed 
on Anna Clare as if they were counting the pulsa- 





pale and even trembling in his presence, like one 
“who unexpectedly found herself standing face to 
face with the being of her sont fi 


aad BE CONTINUED, © 


FAITHFUL LOVE. 
BY MARY L. LAWSON. 


Since last we met, some dream of care 
Has pained thy gentle breast, 

And made that brow a shade less fair 
Where sunshine loved to rest; 

The light that lives within thine eye 
Of sadness seems to speak, 

Upon thy lip there breathes a sigh, 
And paler is thy cheek. 


And yet though girlhood’s spring has flown, 
To me thou ’rt ever déar, 

Thy voice has now a melting tone 
Like music on the ear; 

The brightness of youth’s charms are 0’er, 
All quenched in sorrow’s night, 

But mirth, that beamed too gay before, 
Now wears a softer light. 


They tell me since we parted last 
That thou hast loved in vain, 

Well be it so, forget the past, 
And learn to smile again ; 

“For grief has only touched thy heart 

‘To call its virtue’s forth, 

And patient suffering can impart 
New records of thy worth. 


The love I gave in early years 
Seemed worthless in thine eyes, 

But now when time has proved its truth 
Wilt thou that love despise? 

It was my dream through life’s sad day 
When hopeless and deprest, 


_ The star that shone upon my way 


_. And soothed my cheerless breast. 


If thou had’st been as once all blest, . 
No faith my sou] had vowed, 

My lips no pleading suit had prest, 
For still my heart was proud, 

But when the friends of happier years 
No longer sought thy side 

To share with thee thine hours of tears, 
I thought no more of pride. 


Nor say that thou unworthy art _ 

Of ail the love I give, 

But yield the shadow of thy heart, 
And Ton fiope can live ; 

Then dry for aye those weeping eyes, 
At length thon art mine own, 


' Thy tender love,tho’ poms sige 


Shall for the past atone. 
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THE WRECKER. 
BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


Tae storm was at its height. During the whole 
day and part of the preceding night it had been 
blowing fiercely, increasing in fury every hour, 
until it now raged with an intensity rarely wit- 
nessed even on our inhospitable Atlantic coast. 
The wind whistled shrilly over the flat beach, 
making the bare elder bushes rattle like dry bones 
and almost prostrating the solitary wayfarer, who 
stood, half sheltered by a low sand hill, gazing out 
over the white and troubled ocean. Whoever he 
might be he had chosen a singular hour for his 
watch. It was long after twilight, andy in the 
shadowy obscurity the agitated ocean before him, 
with its dark billows tipped with foam, stretching 
away before the sight until lost in the gloom of the 
wild seaboard, had something ghastly in its aspect. 
A rack of leaden colored clouds drove across the 
firmament, stooping low down over the waters with 
a weird and threatening aspect. The sea ran in 
mountains, and though the whole surface of 
deep was spotted with foam, there was a w 
continuous line that never disappeared, just be- 
neath the visible horizon, betokening the shoals off 
the coast. Further in, the waves broke again; and 
a few yards from the watcher they were shivered for 
the third time, hurling themselves on the beach in 
ceaseless thunder. At first their dark bosoms could 
be seen heaving sullenly up against the black sea- 


beginning at one end of the toppling wave, would 


run swiftly along the brow; the crest would curl over ‘ 


| 


for an instant; and then the huge mass of water 
would plunge headlong, in a cataract of snowy 
spray,on the beach. For a space the fragments 
of the wave would be seen shooting up the sand 
and then as rapidly returning with the undertow. 
Another billow would now break with a concussion 
as loud as before, again the shattered wave would 
slide up the beach, and again the undertow would 
succeed. 

But it was not to gaze on the sublimity of 
this scene that the solitary individual had taken } 
post on that desolate beach. His eye ranged 
the horizon as if in search of some expected 
object, and at length he stooped forward, and 
shading his eyes with his hand, gazed intently 
across the white waste of waters, while a smile 
of savage, almost fiendish exultation came across 

“ Ay! there she is,” he muttered, “I.knew she 
could not escape me, for I saw her inthe offing 
an hour ago, I was sure. I have her now. There 
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has been but a poor trade this winter; but this tall 
ship will make up for the bad times.” 

He rubbed his hands as he spoke and looked 
around, as if already contemplating the bales of 
rich silks which he expected to realize from the 
wreck ; for well he knew that nothing short of a 
miracle could save the doomed ship, since she was 
already too nigh to be able to claw off the coast in 


3 the teeth of the north-easter. He then cast his 
eye upward to a light fixed on a heavy pole, on 


the summit of the low sand hill. 

« Ah! it’s a trick I never knew to fail,” said the 
wrecker, as if conversing with himself. “They 
think it the light off the Hook, and shape their 
course accordingly. Let me see,” he continued, 
stopping a space to think, “they will bear up a 
little, so that they ’Il come on a mile or two further 
down. Well, well, one place is as good as another. 
By morning”— 

“The crew will be all dead,” said a harsh voice 
behind him, so unexpectedly that he started and 
looked around like one half expecting to see a spirit. 

The wrecker’s fears, however, vanished, when, 
holding the lantern to the intruder, he beheld a 
woman’s face. But it was seamed with exposure 
and age, and made more repulsive by the grizzled 
hair which hung, like a Medusa’s snakes, about it. 
She wore a man’s hat and pea-jacket. 

«It’s only me, Master Bowen,” said she, “ you 
needn’t be afeerd. The devil, no doubt, will have 
you some day, but not yet, not yet. You haven’t 


; murdered enough folk yet by luring ’em on here. 
board; then, all at once, a white line of foam, ‘ 
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But your time’s coming.” 

A dark scow] settled on the man’s brow at these 
words, while the veins of his forehead swelled like 
whip-cord with suppressed passion. 

“ What calls you here, old. beldame?” he said 
sharply, “I told you to stay up at the hut,” and 
noticing a certain leer in her eyes, he continued, 
abraptly changing his tone, “ well—what have you 
seen to pay you for your walk ?” 

' « Nothing, master, nothing I haven’t long sus- 
pected. But enough,” she added, smiling mali- 
ciously, “to make your neck not worth a farthing 
if I choose to speak out.” 

The man regatded her, for an instant, with a 
scowling brow, and perhaps might be meditating 
whether he should not murder her; but the tempta- 
tion passed away, or he thought proper to change 
his tactics. 

“Come, come, old Kate,” he said, at length, 
“this won’t do. You and I Have been together 
too long to fall out now. You’ve seen me do 
only what a dozen others along the coast have 
done, and what you’d do yourself if a good chance 
offered. Here, on the beach, all that comes ashore 
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is ours, and, if the winter’s unlucky, we must take 
to our wits to make it more fortunate.” 

“Ha! ha! old master,” said the creature, dite 
ing her malicious laugh to one of seemingly un- 
earthly jocularity, “there you’re right. I was 
only trying your nerves. What! old Kate tell on 
you. Not for all the fiends below. Besides,” she 
added, and her voice lost some of its harshness, as 
if a better feeling was struggling to break through 
her icy heart, “its all for Margy—all we get—all 
that falls to your lot, all that I pick up. Sweet 
child, I wish she would come back—when, did you 
say, she was to leave Charleston ?” 


“She was to have come home this winter, but I $ 


sent word for her to stay till summer. By that 
time I shall have left here, and I thought it best, 
on further consideration, that she shouldn’t retufn 
to this neighborhood again.” 

“Oh! ay! I see it now. You will go to Phila- 
delphia or York, as you’ve told me, and set up for 
merchant or gentleman. 
go; but I’ll come sometime and seé Margy. She’s 
more like my own child than a stranger. It’s best 
she shouldn’t know the folks down here. But ha! 
look out yonder—the ship will soon be on.” 

The man turned his look hastilysseaward, and 
‘saw the tall and gallant ship which he had last 
beheld but faintly in the offing, now clearly defined 
against the murky sky, and evidently much closer 
in than when he before observed her. She had an 
enormous press of canvass spread, as if too late 
sensible of her danger; and, with her head to the 


south-east, was endeavoring to claw off the shore ; ‘ 


but, as she rose and fell heavily with the seas, now 
plunging headlong into the trough of the wave, 
and now shoving her bowsprit up and rising with 
difficulty after it, her drift to leeward was apparent. 
The practised gaze of the man and his confederates 
saw that her doom was sealed, and their eyes met in 
savage exultation. The wrecker rubbed his hands. 

“ She’s a noble craft. and deeply laden; and has 
the look’ of an Indiaman, don’t you think so, Kate ? 
I'said this should be my last winter if I had luck, 
and I’lt keep my word. I’ve worked hard here to 
have something to leave Margy, and we’ll now 
enjoy it. Ah! old woman, shan’t that be the 

way 1” 

«What if Margy should be aboard that ny ” 
said the woman. — 

The man started, and his sun-burnt secs 
seemed to bécome white as ashes for an instant. 


« [hope to God she is not,” he said fervently. | 


«“ No—pshaw !” he added impatiently, as if ashamed 
of his momentary weakness, “ You frightened me. 
What devil possesses you to-night.” 


“T too hope she isn’t,” said the woman, appear- 
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ing not to notice his question. “ But the thought 
came into my head. Wouldn’t it be an awful 
thing, Master Bowen, if she was aboard, and should 
die with the rest? It would be, if the Bible’s right— 
and I used to think it so when I was young, though 
I haven’t seen or thought of it before for years 
—it would be, I say, a just punishment to us for 
bringing so many innocent folk on this coast. You 
remember the mother frozen to death with the baby 
at her breast, who came on here last winter? It 
was from the brig you misled with that same 
; lantern.” 

The face of the father had again become livid, 
and he gazed with a haggard look on the speaker 
for a full minute after she ceased. The very 
suggestion that his child might be on board— 
impossible as it was that such could be the case— 
appeared to unrerve his whole frame. He shook 
with weakness, and was forced to lean against the 
sand-bank. Once or twice he attempted to speak, 
but could not, for his tongue clove to the roof of 
his mouth. The woman, meantime, stood regard- 
ing him, fot in exultation, but pity. Indeed her 

eanor showed that what she had said was 

ken with no malignant feelings, but as if under 
some irresistible impulse. She now approached 
him and laid her hand on his arm. 

“Don’t take on so, sir,” she said, with a touch 
of almost kindness, certainly of sympathy, in her 
harsh tones. “I don’t know what made me speak 
as I did; but sure I never thought Margy was 
aboard—it would drive me mad if she was.” 

“And me, too, by G—,” said the man, with 
startling energy. “ What have I not done to win 
$ riches for that child,” he said wildly, and as if 
unconscivus that any one heard him, “ periled 
pethaps, my salvation—made myself an outcast 
on earth if my. deeds are discovered—and now 
to think, if she was in that ship. Oh! God it is 
$ too much.” 

In a minute, however, he was calm. The dark fear 
passed from him, hestared around vacantly an instant, 
and then, with his old, grim, exulting smile, said, 

“Pshaw! you made a fool of me, you beldame. 
Margy is safe in Charleston: and thismight’s work 
will add a few thousands to her fortune, won't it, 
old Kate? But come, let us move up the beach 
toward the hut. You left the men there?” 

Our readers, by this time, fully understand the 
characters we have introduced to them. Even 
within the dast few yeats the existence on our 
coast, and within a few miles of a great sea-port, 
of a gang of .wreckers, or land-pirates as they are 
called in the popular voeabulary, has been estab- 
lished by irrefragible proof; but, at the periud of 
which we write, these wretches existed in larger 
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numbers, and. carried on their nefarious practices ; adopted means to lure vessels to his net. But he 
,with far greater impunity than now. Wealthy ; studiously concealed from his daughter his parti- 
men were, at that day, as now, implicated in these { cipation in these foul acts. Bad as he was he 
transactions, some as receivers of goods from the ; did not care that she should know his true cha- 
wrecks, and others as more prominent actors.’ racter, and accordingly when she approached an 
Among the latter was the man we have chosen } age at which it would be impossible fo keep uneasy 
to call Bowen. He had been a sea-captain in his } suspicions from her, he sent her to Charleston, 
youth, and had commanded a privateer, not of } ostensibly for the purpose of education, but in 
the most unexceptionable character, in the revolu- } reality to remove her from a neighborhood where 
tionary war. Returning to the land, at the close } she might hear, by some untoward accident, of her 
of the conflict, he had married and settled on the } father’s pursuits. His determination was, as he 
main, directly in the rear of a wild, island beach, } himself said in his conversation on the beach, to 
separated from the continent, like scores of those { remove from his present vicihity into one where 
scattered along the coast, by a shallow bay inter- } his former course of life should be unknown, before 
spersed with islets of salt marsh and thoroughfares ; recalling his daughter to his household. 
navigable only for boats of a few tons burden. It We left Bowen and the old woman who attended 
was not long before Bowen purchased the beach Btn, on their way to the hut. The gale blew with 
and erected on it a house, ostensibly for the resi- } such intensity, sometimes almost prostrating them, 
dence of a man to take care of the oyster beds he { that it was with difficulty they made any headway, 
planted in the bay. But the number of shipwrecks ; and a full half hour had elapsed ere they reached 
which occurred on this beach, together with the } the cabin in which their confederates were. By 
rapid increase in the owner’s wealth led eventually ; that time the ill-fated ship had drifted in within 
to dark suspicions. It was said that, on stormy ; halfa mile of the beach. She was still seen stag- 
nights, false beacons might be seen on Bowen’s } gering along under a press of sail in the vain 
beach, and that more than once vessels had thus { attempt to claw off the shore. Even through the 
been lured ashore. But these rumors never spread } gloom of the night, they could behold her white 
beyond his immediate neighborhood, or reached the sails lifting and falling against the sky, and mark 
ears of justice. Bowen had grown rich and there- ; the flashing foam that went crackling aft from her 
fore powerful before they arose, and even then, } pows as she thumped against the seas. 
circulating. among a people whose morality on this “Give us the Nantes,” said old Kate, as she 
subject was lax, they did him little harm. Besides, } pushed open the cabin door, and roused three men 
most of the fishermen, who could have told any- } who sat smoking and drinking over a scanty fire, 
thing on the subject, were, in one way or another, * « the fish is almost caught—in five minutes she'll 
dependant on. his favor, and so, for many years, he § strike.” i ‘ 
had gone on unchecked in his career. « Ah!” said one of the men, as’they all started 
It may be asked what induced a man of some } to their feet on recognizing their employer, “ we 
education and not wholly penniless to embark in ; hadn’t thought she was so close in. The jug, Mr. 
these illegal practices. We can only point to the } Bowen. A fine prize I hope she may be.” 
affection he entertained for his daughter, paradoxi- « With all my heart; and may there be none to 
cal as it may appear at first, to elucidate this other- ; tel] tales,” he added significantly. i 
wise incomprehensible trait. His wifedied when; «Jt’s easier to bury the dead,” said the man 
her child was but three years old; and the love the } with a coarse laugh, “than to take care of the 
bereaved husband soon came to entertain for his ; living. The night’s pretty chilly, so I think we 
motherless offspring, would have seemed incredible, ; need have no fears on that point. But hark! there 
to a superficial observer, when his stern character is ; go -her guns.” 
taken into consideration. But the feelings, choked As he:spoke, the report of a cannon, fired close 
up in every other outlet, found vent, with tenfold ; at hand, boomed sullenly by ; and at the interval of 
force, in affection for his child. He loved her } half a minute, another report broke on the silence, 
‘with a self-sacrificing passion, which made him } which the party of wreckers had meantime main- 
disregard every law, human or divine, in order to 3 tained. A savage gleam of exultation might be 
advance what he thought her interests. He re- } seen on every face, by the light of the now wan- 
solved that she should be rich, and aceordingly } ing fire, giving them the appearance of fiends rather 
embarked secretly in the practices we have de- } than of human beings. 
scribed. At first he only received: the goods The silence continued for the space of nearly 
others obtained ; then he engaged personally in the { five minutes, during which the incessant boom 
business; and finally, hardening with custom, he? of the signal cannon met their ears at intervals of 
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thirty seconds; but at length the regular period ; and raised his eyes hurriedly above as if breathing 


having elapsed without a repetition of the sound, ; a thanksgiving. One of the wreckers looked at, 


Bowen, who stood nearest the door, laid his hand Bowen meaningly and glanced at the man, but the 
on the latch, and threw open the entrance, exclaim- : leader shook his head. 
ing, with sudden energy, i 3 «“ No—I’ll have none of that,” he said, “let us 

“They have struck, Hark!” call up the man, and learn from him what sort of 

As he spoke he rushed out on .the beach, fol- ia prize we’ve got. We can then pretend to him 
lowed by the party of wreckers, The wind whirled : that he is exhausted, give him some brandy, and 
into the room and put out the fire, then, eddying lock him in the hut as an invalid whether he will 
back, slammed to the door, and could be heard or not.”' With the words Bowen advanced from 
shrieking across the beach, drowning, for the in- 3 behind the sand-bank, where, with his party, he had 
stant, even the noise of the surf. But suddenly a { stood concealed. The man turned at the sound of 
more awful sound was heard rising shrill and high, ; footsteps, and tottered toward them. 
in the wild accents of despair, over even the how-; “Thank God!” he said, “I have fallen among 
ling of the hurricane. It was that cry to which } ; Christians. I am almost exhausted,” and then, as 
Bowen had called their attention. All held their ‘ if a sudden pang crost him, he said, “oh! my poor 
breath while it swelled up for an instant on thie ; wife and child. Have none of you, good sirs, any 
gale, and then, as it passed off to leeward, a silence means to reach the wreck? They may yet be saved. 
ensued ; for even those hardened listeners were, for ; My darling wife and only child are there. Why 
the moment, awe-struck by the agonizing shriek of } did I desert them?” and he turned wildly from one 
a hundred human beings in despair. to another of the group. 

“Tt is over,” at length said Bowen, drawing a «“ Nonsense, man,” said Bowen, “ they are gone, 
long breath, despite his efforts te conceal it, “and } and there’s an end of it. Nothing can save them.” 
now the game’s our own.” $ «No—no. They cannot have. perished,” said 

“Look sharp,” said one of the men, after a the man eagerly. “Sir,J am rich,” and he grasped 
pause. “Isn’t that a spar, or something white ? Bowen’s arm, as the latter was turning away, “and 
floating out here. Just in a line with that elder } I will give you all I am worth if you will save 
bush—see—the ship, I take it, is that black mass { them. You must have a boat nigh—launch her 
of shadow, occasionally lost in foam, hereaway, ’ into the surf. The ship ‘Queen’ is a stout craft 
east by so’ east from where I stand—now the object ; and will hold together these two hours. My wife 
I see is a point or two south of that.” is in the cabin, for I left her there when I went on 

“I see it,” said Bowen, “it’s unlucky if it ‘ deck and was swept overboard. There’s a young 
should be one of the crew. A passenger we { woman there—but never mind her, unless you can 
don’t so much mind,” and he moved toward the ° save both.” 
surf, followed by the men. . 3 Bowen wheeled sharp around on the man at 

“No violence,” said Kate, striding up and laying ; these words, and said with a quick, agitated voice, 
her hand on Bowen’s arm, “mind—I don’t feel } « What is that? Is yonder ship ‘The Queen’ 
like it tovnightnrend that awful shout hasn’t yet of Charleston?” 








left my ears.” ; The man nodded vacantly and again clasped his 
Bowen shook her off with an oath, but recollect- ; hands imploringly, as if about to renew his prayer 
ing himself, he said, : for aid. 


“«Pshaw! you needn’t fear it. But see,” and 3 “Then in God’s name,” said Bowen fiercely, 
he quickened his pace to a run, “it is a man, and ; continuing his sentence, and he seized the man’s 
he has touched the strand—but ah! the undertow ; shoulder with such sudden energy as to turn 
carries him off—no! he re-appears—he is swept him completely areund, “ who is the young lady 
under again—curse him, there he is again, the : aboard 1” 
fellow has the life of a dog.” ; The man, startled, for the moment, even out of 

The man, who had been wildly buffeting the his anxiety for bis wife, by the passionate demeanor 
surf, now hurled forward toward the beach, and ; of Bowen, gazed in surprise on the speaker, and 
now sucked back into the vortex of the breakers, ; then stammered, 
gained. a firm footing with Bowen's words, and “A Miss Bowen, I”—but his sentence was cut 
after staggering an instant ran swiftly up the beach } short, for at that word, ihe unhappy father uttered 
and stood in safety beyond the reach of the under- ; a groan, and, as if struck by a thynderbolt, fell to 
tow. Here he paused, looking back on the boiling ¢ the ground. 
surf, and then on the shadowy wreck in tle wild The delay in the answer had been but a few 
vortex beyond. As he did so he clasped his hands : seconds, not three at the most, but in that short 
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space, what a world of agony and remorse was { my voice and you shan *t keep me from her. Let 
crowded on the father’s heart! The mention of ; me free,” he cried, as with distorted countenance, 
the ship’s name, and the intimation that a young ; he struggled for liberty; and so gigantic was his 
lady was on board, awoke a terrible fear in -his } strength that the third man had to be called in 
bosom, for it was in that vessel his daughter had ‘ before he could be restrained. 

originally intended taking passage. He was cer- Even those weather-beaten and dépraved men 
tain Margaret was aboard. He felt it because her ; were moved, for, criminal as human nature may 
death by these means would be a terrible retribution. { become, it rarely grows callous to natural affection. 
Instantly there rushed on his mind his whole guilty “Be quiet, sir,” said one of the men soothingly, 
career : he heard again the shrieks of drowning men } “the man may be wrong. But at any rate nothing 
can be done for your daughter.” 

mother and infant lying pale and icy on the wintry } The father, exhausted by his efforts, remained 
beach. To secure wealth for his only child he had ; still while the men spoke. But finding no hope 
done all this, and now she was herself the victim ? held out, he gave a sudden and desperate jerk, 
of his crime. To what avail had he loaded his soul ; which nearly freed himself. 


§ 


with guilt, since she was to be snatched from him; “Give me my liberty,” he howled, rather than 
almost at the very moment he expected to clasp } cried, twisting his body wildly toward the stranded 
her in his arms. In that terrible moment he felt ; ship, “and don’t mock me by saying my daughter 
the avenging hand of the Almighty. His love for } can’t be saved when you are not lifting a finger 
his child had been made the instrument of punish- ; for her. I tell you, Benson, if your child was out 
ing himself. He gazed breathlessly, with straining ; there,” he said, with more coherency, “I would 
eyes and eager face on the speaker, until the fatal » risk my life but I would save her. So I would if 
words were pronounced which confirmed his fears, ; you had a daughter on that shoal, Alloways. Oh! 
but then he could hold out no longer, the muscles ;} have you the hearts of men, or are you fiends? I 
of his face twitched convulsively, he gave a groan don’t ask you to go with me,” continued he, im- 
that seemed torn from the lowest depths of his ' ploringly, finding he could not break free, and the 
heart, staggered, and fell insensible. The speaker ; tears rained down his cheeks as he spoke, “only 
stopped and stared around. } let me go. I’m an old man, and she’s my sole 
“It is his child,” said one of the men, pushing : daughter. If she dies, I will die too. Oh! give 
aside the rescued passenger, “away with your ; me one arm loose, only one arm. For the love 
pitiful prayers.” ; of heaven don’t hold me here to sée my ehil@ die.” 
“Oh! my mistress—my poor mistress—sweet,; “Let him go—get a boat—save my wife and 
sweet Margy,” said the old woman, with touching ; child,” said the rescued passenger, venturing to 
pathos, her voice losing all its harshness in her approach the group again, regardless of old Kate 
grief, “can’t you save her, Jim?—or you Benson? ’ who would have held him back. 
oh! to think of her drowning out there, and we; “Curse the man, can’t he hold his tongue,” said 
not a quarter of a mile off, safe and sound on dry Benson, turning angrily around and striking *the 
$ 
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land,” and she wrang her withered hands in hope- ; inopportune pleader a blow that laid him on the 
less agony. > earth. “If we can’t do anything for an old com- 
But nature would not permit the father long to | rade, and a sort of captain of ours, does he think 
remain insensible, and opening his eyes, he stared ; we'll try for him.” 
an instant wildly around ; then, comprehending all, During this little episode the frantic father had 
he sprang to his feet and rushed wildly toward the ; continued his struggles and entreaties, now impre- 
surf. Two of the men darted after him and seized } cating the resistance of his keepers, and now be- 
him when already knee deep in the undertow. He seeching them, in the most moving tones, to grant 
struggled fiercely, but they bore him back. his prayer. Old Kate, forgetting her own grief in 
“Let me go,” he cried, fighting like a maniac ; sympathy for him, approached with tearful eyes, 
for liberty, “I will go—my child is drowning, my “Don’t take on so, dear master,” she said. 
only child, my darling Margy—I can save her and ; “Margy may not be aboard after all. But oh! 
Iwill. Let me go, I say. Off, devils, murderers. } what do T say?” and she broke off abruptly, wring- 
Are you fathers? oh! let me go,” he contintied, ; irig her hands, “There is no comfort for you or me 
his tone changing to one of heart-breaking entreaty. | hereafter—none, none.” 
“She is shrieking for me.. Oh! God—ohf God,: “No—TI have murdered my child,” said the 
have mercy on me, and spare me my daughter,” ; father in wild accents of ‘self-reproach, “she might 
and again he went off into phrenzied exclamations. ; have been safe if it hadn’t been for me and my 
“She shall not die. She is ‘there within sound of ' accursed light. Oh! God of heaven have mercy 
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on me—take not such fearful retribution. It 
will soon be too late to save her. Give me my 
freedom while there is hope. There is hope I 
tell you, Benson. Won’t you give me hope? 
You have served me long,” and he clung to the 
man despairingly, “serve me now in this and [’ll 
go down on my knees:to you. See, the waves are 
breaking over the ship, and in a little while she 
will be lost forever. Oh! let me try while she 
lives—give me—” 

He paused, arrested as if by some supernatural 
spell, gasping for breath, and his frame shaking 





* like one in a fit; for at that instant a cry, even 


more fearful than the shriek which had risen from 
the ship when she struck, swept by on the gale, 
and instantaneously the dark shadow, occasionally 
lost in foam, which the wreckers had noticed on 
the outer shoal, vanished like a wreath of smoke 
blown away. The ship, with her living freight, 
was a prey to the wild waters. 

A minute of profound silence ensued. The 
wreckers stood awe-struck, but at length they 
turned their eyes curiously on Bowen, for as yet 
he had not by word or motion given evidence of 
the effect the catastrophe produced on him. His 
eyes starting from their sockets. were fixed on the 
spot where the vessel had been last seen, but their 
expression was stony and vacant, and the muscles 
of his face were rigid.» He stood motionless, his 

i i forward, but his lips were 

mudwelt a frightful smile, half 

mockery, half mirth. In a moment he burst into 
a maniacal laugh. They started back from him. 

“He has gone mad!” at length said Benson, 
awed into solemnity. 

It was so. - The conflict had overthrown his 


In the vain hope that his daughter might, by 
some miracle, reach the shore alive, the wreckers 
sought her along-the coast for hours during the 
night. Their search -was useless. Numerous 
bodies were washed on shore, but no living thing 
appears to have survived the parting of the ship’s 
timbers. When morning dawned, cold and gray, 
the wreckers went forth from the hut where they 
had spent the latter portion of the night, and, on 
reaching the beach, saw a figure clothed in white 
lying lifeless’on the strand. Her face was turned 
to thé sky. A smile of calm repose dwelt on the 
features, which, though pale and sharp in death, 
were. still beautiful: The hands were meekly 
clasped holding a bible to the bosom. It was the 
corpse of Margaret Bowen. 

They laid her in a still, quiet corner of the old 
clarch-yard, where tall pines wailed their mournful 
music over her, and the sound of a gentle brook 
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was heard day and night. But her erring parent 
sleeps far away from her side. After years of suf- 
fering he found rest in a public burial ground. He 
died in the P. Hospital. Happy for his angel 
daughter that she perished ignorant alike of his 
crimes and of his retributive fate. 








A POETICAL EPISTLE. 
BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


To the Lady of Rose Mount I’ve long wish’d to pay 

Such thanks as were due, for her musical lay,— 

But many a care, with importunate mien, 

Thrust itself, me, and my lyre between ; 

And lastly, the hydra of house-cleansing came, 

With dripping fingers, and cheeks of flame, 

Pictures, and vases, and flower-pots fled, 

At her flashing eye, and her frown of dread, 

While tubs and brushes, with Vandal haste, 

Like a mob of Chartists their betters displac’d, 

And she, at the head of that motley crowd, 

A brandish’d broom for her sceptre proud, 

Held all in an uproar, from sun to sun, 

Then went off in a miff, ere her work was done. 
Keep clear of her, dearest, as long as you can, 

She’s a terror, in sooth, both to woman and man, 

And husbands, especially, quake when they see 

Their sanctums expos’d to her ministry, 

Books and papers, then they learn to their cost, 

If “ put in order,” are fain to be lost, 

And though wax-like neatness may reign around, 

Yet the things that are wanted, can never be found, 

And a test of their temper Socratic ’t will prove, 


If they pass thro’ the ordeal in patience and love. 


From the claws of this terrible vixen set free, 
How sweet was the scenery of Rose Mount to me, 
When, yesterday, soon as my dinner was o'er, 

My sun-shade I spread, and set off for your door, 

While there, in her own little carriage was seen, 

Your baby, in state, like a young fairy queen, 

The lawn, with its plants, and spring blossoms so gay, 

And she, in her beauty, as lovely as they,— 

Then she told with a voice, that like music did melt, 

The names of the pair who in Paradise dwelt, 

And so many fine phrases had learn’d to repeat, 

And each guest with such gentle politeness to greet, 

That all were surpris’d, when her date they survey'd, 

How in scarce eighteen months, she such progress 
had made. 

For myself, as I gaz’d on this residence rare, 

A landscape so rich, and a household so fair, 

How many, thought I, if their pathway below, 

Thus sprinkled with gems, and with flowrets should 

glow, 

Would be tempted on earth, all their treasures to rest, 

And ne’er heave a sigh for a region more blest. 

But you, with a heart ever upward and true, 

Will keep, I am trusting, their Giver in view, 

And be made by His gifts stil] more fitting and pure 

For that clime, where all beauties and blessings 
endure. 
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THE PERILOUS FEAT. 
BY JAMES H. DANA. 


“A pretty gallant you are. Here we have 
been waiting your pleasure these five minutes. 
Were éver damsels so neglected ?”” 

The speaker was a lady in the bloom of youth 
and beauty, whose studiously regular features were 
preserved from tameness by an expression of arch 
mischief that lurked in her brilliant black eyes. She 
entered the room with a noiseless step, and her 
finger to her lips, and looked carefully around it 
ere she spoke: but at last, discovering the object 
of her search, she curtsied gracefully to him and 
spoke in the words of gay raillery we have quoted. 

The person she addressed was a cavalier, still 
young and of a noble figure, though his face was 
rather dignified than beautiful. He had been 
stan/ing with folded arms, in the recess of a 
window, gazing, as if in a reverie, on the floor; 
but, at the sound of the Lady Lucy’s voice, he 
started, and while a blush of confusion overspread 
his cheeks, stammered in a vain attempt to speak. 

“Oh! take time, sir knight of the woful counte- 
nance,” said his fair tormentor. “The man’s wits 
have been wool gathering, Mary,” and she turned 
to a female friend who had entered behind her, 
“‘see—he is standing for an Antinous.” 

The cavalier had indeed assumed, for the mo- 
ment, something of the attitude of that celebrated 
statue, and his cheeks grew redder than before at 
the clear, silvery laugh which followed ‘the Lady 
Lucy’s sally. He, however, threw off his embar- 
rassment with an effort, and replied, assuming a 
gay tone, 

“ Pardon, fair lady, pardon, You see your voice 
has broke the spell with which some foul magician 
has bound me. But what duty am I to perform? 
Shall I slay a second dragon, or chastise some 
recreant knight, or go against the giant Gargeunta, 


or. ” 





“Stop, stop. The man’s tongue is like a trip- 
hammer, it will click clack forever if you once start 
it. We want you to undertake no such perilous 
enterprise. Mary and I are going to the Warlock’s 
glen, and you are expected to accompany us. I 
shall reserve your offer to do all these great feats for 
another opportunity. There—have you courage 
for the walk? Then get your cap and follow us. 
Come, Mary!” With these words the wild girl 
ran from the room, followed by her companion ; 
while the cavalier seized his plumed hat, and 
finding the ladies had already left the apartment, 
placed his hand on the sill and leaping boldly 
out the window, stood on the terrace, deferentially 

Vox, IV.—2 
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; waiting the arrival of the ladies by the more cir- 


cuitous route. 

“ Well done,” said the Lady Lucy, as soon as 
she came up, “why, really, you have found out 
the art of lying—pray heaven you dpn’t kill your- 
self some of these days like the poor fool that few 
from Stirling Castle. But come, have done with 
your bowing, and lead on.” 

The Lady Lucy besides being. beautiful was 
witty and an heiress, and she knew it. She was 
said to be a flirt; and with her sparkling eyes and 
mischievous smile she looked like one. From her 
earliest childhood she had been plagued—as she 
said—with lovers, all whom she treated in the 
same gay, cavalier style, until at last they left her 
side in depair, But as soon as one crowd went 
another came. Thus flattered continually, con- 
scious of talent and beauty, and having withal a 
provoking love for tormenting others, she had 
grown up to womanhood, until now, in her nine- 
teenth year, she was the admiration and yet dread 
of all the young men of rank in the county. As 
for love she laughed at it, and many a merry jest 
did she break on her female companions as ORR. 
after another they were betrothed or marri 

Of all her suitors the Lady Lucy seemed 
to delight in tormenting the young heir of 
the cavalier whom we have introdaced te 
der. He was a ward of Lord Wyndham,aind had, 
when quite a boy, resided at the castle, so that Lucy 
and he had been playmates in childhood, but during 
the years that had since elapsed he had been first at 


college and then abroad, so that, when he returned 4 
to his guardian’s, he had quite forgot his former 


companion. But she soon gave him cause to re- 
member her. Like all the rest he was the victim 
of her raillery, and for awhile he was tempted to 
dislike her. But in spite of her wit there was a 


‘charm about her irresistible ; and Walter Hastings 


soon passed from’ pique to love. He was not with- 
out something of Lucy’s own powers of raillery, 
and sometimes he retorted on her with such success 
as to abash her; but at other times a single word 
would silence him and leave Lucy the conqueror, 
He had never yet dared to reveal-his passion, but 
loving in silence and despair was contented to be 
near his mistress without aspiring after her. So 
wayward, too, had been his conduct toward her 
that even Lucy might doubt his affection. And, 
perhaps, this made her more severe at times to- 
ward him. He had originally intended that ‘his 
visit should terminate with a fortnight, bu: had 
lingered on, day after day, and week after week, 
unable to tear himself away. 

Sometimes Lucy’s tender hearted cousin Mary 
would remonstrate with the proud beauty for her 






















treatment of him; but a laugh or cutting remark } 


‘ on Hastings was the only reply. The Lady Lucy } 
y felt her power, and seemed to delight in tormenting } 


the young heir even more than others; and Beatrice ° 
herself was not more saucy. But with all this ap- 
parent indifference to her lover she sometimes be- 
trayed sentiments of an opposite character. When 
Hastings was absent none listened more eagerly » 
to the narrative of his exploits in the field, or his ; 
bravery in war than Lucy ; and once, when a false ° 
rumor told that he had fallen from his horse when 


hunting and was dying, if not dead, she turned pale ; 


as a corpse and staggered from the room, escaping 
observation only on account of the general grief. : 
Often, too, when Hastings, piqued with her coid- 
ness, transferred his attentions for awhile to other 
beauties, the Lady Lucy would appear not wholly 
at ease. These, in others, would have been called 
the symptoms of love, but no one thought that she 
could be guilty of such a weakness, and so they were 
placed to the account of her vanity or friendship. 
Hastings had been musing on his hopeless affec- } 
tion, and the spell which bound him to Wyndham } 
Castle against his better reason, and had resolved 


Ao tear himself away, by a decisive effort, that very ° 


day, when Lucy entered ; but her challenge drove, 
for the time, all thoughts of departure from him. 
He, however, only postponed until the morrow the 
execution of his purpose. Meantime he resolved 
to be the gayest of the gay, no matter what the 
effort cost him; for his pride was aroused, and he 
was determined to exert himself to the utmost. 
And well did he keep up this new character during 
the walk. Never had he been so self-possessed, 
never had his wit sparkled brighter, or his natural 
eloquence shone so unclouded. The Lady Lucy 
confessed to herself that few could appear to such 
advantage. 

The Wizard’s Glen was a wild ravine, as its 
name imported, buried in the heart of the mag- 
nificent old park, or rather chase, surrounding 
Wyndham Castle. Overgrown with gigantic trees, 
which nearly shut out the light of day, it had 
always a sombre look. Tradition said that it had 
once been the resort of a mighty wizard, whose 
deeds, like those of Michael Scott, yet lived in the 
memory of the common people. Through the 
middle of the ravine ran a stream, which, termi- 
nated in an abyss, down which the waters tumbled 
headlong; and so black and deep was this chasm 
that the fall lost itself in spray and shadow long 
before it reached the bottom, though the sullen roar 
it sent up attested the strife below. The spot itself 
was always a gloomy sight; but the scenery around 
was wild, and, in some places, beautiful, so that it 
was a favorite walk with the ladies of the castle. 
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} “Ah! now for a trial of that courage of which 
our knight has boasted so much, Mary,” said the 
Lady Lucy, when they reached the waterfall. “Do 
3 you see that wild rose on the side of the chasm— 

there, just in a line with the fallen trunk. Now 

if Sir Dare-Everything here, who was dying to slay 

; dragons and giants a half hour since, will bring me 

; that flower I will exonerate him from. his promise. 
, Otherwise he is a forsworn knight, and his boast 

; that he would overthrow even enchanters for us is 

> naught.” 

“Oh! no, no,” said Mary, as timidly approaching 

} the brink, she gazed down the fearful abyss, “do 

not ask Hastings to attempt it. My head is giddy 

already.” 

“Pshaw! poor girl—why see, it does not aflect 
me. I very believe I could pluck the flower un- 
harmed myself.” 

“There is no danger,” said Hastings proudly, 
yet his fine eyes beamed his thanks on Mary for 
her fears, “and if there were I would not shrink 
from the challenge. I can reach the roses, and ere 
} five minutes both Lucy and you shall have one 
’ from my hand.” 

But though he spoke thus assuredly, the attempt 
to be made was in reality perilous. The flower 
grew at a considerable distance below the edge of 
the precipice, and would have been wholly inacces- 
sible but for the trunk of a decaying tree, which, 
originally growing out of the opposite side of the 
, ravine, had been uprooted in some tempest years 
; before, and had fallen across the abyss, forming a 
} descending bridge, the lower edge of which was 
} about half way down to the rose, though on the 
> other side of the chasm. The white, bleached 
; trunk stood out in bold relief against the dark 
; 
3 
; 
$ 


; 
} 
j 


rocks, and still darker abyss over which it im- 
} pended. By trusting himself to this frail bridge 
Hastings fancied he might obtain the prize, and he 
was in no mood to shrink from the feat, had it even 
been ten times more perilous. Mary, however, did 
not cease to dissuade him, and even Lucy, when 
she came to look again down into the apparently 
bottomless abyss, showed symptoms of recalling her 
lover; but he had by this time flung his cap on the 
ground and began his descent on the log. She 
waited, therefore, absorbed by the sight. Looking 
breathlessly over the precipice, while Mary clung 
to her iaiploringly, she watched, with intense in- 
terest, the progress of her lover, but forbore, from 
pride or a consciousness that she would now be 
disregarded, to bid him return. 

At first Hastings fancied it would be easy to 
secure the prize; but when he began the descent 
he saw perils he had before overlooked. The fallen 
tree had lain so long in its present position thet the _ 
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bark had rotted off, and it now presented a smooth § oh!” she added, as Hastings seemed about to make 
and treacherous surface to the adventurer. But g a fifth attempt, “do not—come back !” 

this was the least of his dangers. Beneath him; Her voice had gradually grown more beseeching, 
yawned a seemingly unfathomable abyss, whose 2 and the last words were uttered with an expression 
horrors were exaggerated by the noise of the unseen ’ of anguish which, in any less exciting moment, 
torrent below; and few could have luoked down } Lucy would have blushed at as a confession of 
into that. gulf, as Hastings was now forced to do, ; her weakness. A wild emotion of delight at this 





without turning giddy. For an instant he felt his ; 
brain whirling as his eye endeavored to trace the 
falling spray and water to the bottom of the chasm; 
but momently closing his eyes, he shook off this 
weakness, and resumed his course steadily along 
his frail support. 

At last he reached the centre of the log. This ; 
was the nearest point to the flower, and here he : 
paused. With one arm thrown up and grasping ; 
one of the two branches into which the trunk ; 
separated, he lay across the tree and poising himself | 
reached to pluck the rose. But his utmost stretch ; 
fell short’ of the prize. Thinking he might be } 
able to reach it by moving further down the log, } 
he changed his position and again attempted to 
grasp the flower. But it was still beyond his ; 
reach. He now carefully advanced his chest } 
further over the tree, managing with great diffi- 3 
culty to maintain his equipoise, and thus hung, | 
so nicely balanced that a breath of air would have 
been almost able to destroy his poise. It was a } 
feat of great difficulty to extend his hand suffi- 
ciently to grasp the prize without overthrowing his ; 
balance. Three several times did he unsuccessfully 
advance it for this purpose until he felt his body ; 


acknowledged interest in him, on the part of one 


* who had always affected such indifference, thrilled 


the heart of Hastings, and he resolved to possess 
the flower, if daring could obtain it. He did not 
desist from his attempt, therefore, but leaning for- 
ward still further over the log, poised himself anew, 
stretching his hand out until his whole frame trem- 
bled with the exertion, and the perspiration started 
in large drops from his forehead, for every muscle 
was strained to the utmost. He just touched the 
edge of the flower, but was unable to pluck it. 
Prudence, in a calmer moment, would have bade 
him now desist, since he had already ventured too 
much; but another cry from Lucy, this time full 
of heart breaking agony, while it threw a flood of 
light and joy on his heart, stimulated him to still 
further efforts, for with that contradiction natural 
to his sex in such circumstances, he felt a strange 
pleasure in the consciousness of her alarm. He, 
therefore, rallied every muscle and sprang forward, 
slightly indeed, and only just sufficient to grasp the 
stem of the prize close under the flower; but the 
momentum of the spring was nevertheless enough 
to destroy his balance, and he felt himself falling 
forward. He had prior to this let go his hold on 


trembling on its pivot, and was forced- to desist. the branch, and was now- almost powerless. Too 
But though his extended fingers did not even : late aware of his indiscretion he made an effort to 
touch the flower, the distance yet to be passed g regain his equipoise, and, for an instant, success 
was so slight, that his eagerness, inflamed by dis- appeared to attend it, for he hung motionless over 
appointment, increased with every trial. : the tree, with his lower limbs thrown far back and 

Meantime the cousins stood on the bank above, ' extended to the utmost, quivering at their extremi- 
their arms encircling each other as if for mutual ; ties with the tension required to maintain his 
support, breathlessly awaiting the issue of this balance. But the smooth and treacherous surface 
perilous endeavor, which had now grown to be of } of the decayed tree proved his ruin in this ex- 
painfully absorbing interest. When Mary saw the tremity. He soon became aware that he was 
abortive efforts of Hastings to reach the flower she } slipping slowly forward, nor could he make any 
could no longer contain herself, but turned shud- : exertion to save himself, lest the effort should pre- 
dering away, now earnestly beseeching him to de-} cipitate his fall. He turned his head and looked 
sist, and now imploring Lucy to interfere. Her } hurriedly upward. The two girls stood gazing 
cousin, with more nerve, stood leaning forward, ‘ horror-struck on him, Lucy with clasped hahds 
on the very edge of the precipice, so intensely Sand like one turned to stone. As she caught 
regarding the adventurer as not for a moment to sight of his face which now in this awful moment 

3 


hear the speaker. But at a fourth attempt by Hast- > breathed the devoted love he had hitherto deemed 


ings, in which he nearly lost his equipoise, and ' it hopeless to express, her lips parted, but sound 





recovered himself only by a desperate exertion of 
agility and strength, she uttered a shriek, and now, 
seemingly as fearful as Mary, exclaimed, in a tone 
of anxiety, 

“Come back—come back, or you will. fall— ° 


and language were alike denied her, and she could 
only cast on him a parting look of mingled anguish, 
remorse and affection. But that one look made 


; him happier than he had ever been before. 


And yet with that happiness was mingled the 
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most exquisite pain, for that he should die now, { of Mary who had been: left behind. “TI heard his 


just as he became conscious of being loved, was a 
thought full of agony. Oh! if-he could live but a 
year, one little month, even a single week, that he 
might tell Lucy how long and passionately he had 
loved her. Oh! that he could have a moment to 
say that he forgave her and to bid her remember 
him. Jn an extremity like his, it is wonderful 
with what velocity the mind acts. Such thoughts, 
therefore, rushed across him, with many others, in 
a space of time incredibly short in its duration. 
His balance once lost, he glided, inch by inch, from 
his support, rapidly increasing in his momentum, 
until, at last, with a ery to Lucy to remember hita, 
and with the fatal flower clutched in his grasp, he 
fell headlong into the abyss. His descending body 
was seen for an instant, by the agonized females, 
shooting downward like an arrow, and then it was 
swallowed up in the obscurity. 

So rapidly had this occurred that scarcely an 
instant had elapsed between the effort of Lucy to 
speak and the disappearance of her lover’s form. 
She had held her breath until she fancied she 
caught the sullen sound of the body striking the 
bottom below, but then her over-excited nerves 
gave way, and she would have staggered frantic 
and fainting into the abyss; had not the almost 
equally horror-struck Mary dragged her backward. 
And for a space both sank trembling and nearly 
insensible to the sward. 

Lucy was the first to rally. herself. The awful 
fate of her lover had stunned her for the time, but 
whether from her stronger nature or with the faint 
hope that he might not be yet dead, she soon re- 
covered sufficiently to think of the possibility of 
descending the abyss, and rendering him aid if he 
still breathed. All the energy of her character was 
aroused at the thought. She now became miracu- 
lously collected, though a wild light in her eye 
revealed her calmness to be that of deep excite- 
ment. With an unfaltering voice she re-invigo- 
rated Mary and bade her hasten to the nearest 
cottage—a woodman’s lodge happily not many 
hundred yards off—and bring assistance, with 
ropes and ladders, by which a descent’ might be 
made into the chasm. Her secret intention was 
to remain, meanwhile, and seek for some way, if 
one could be found, to reach the bottom of the 
abyss unaided. But Mary’s limbs refused to do 
the errand, the poor girl’s nerves being completely 
shattered for the time. Lucy, therefore, set forth 
herself, and reached the hut out of breath, where 
fortanately she found the woodman with three of 
his companions, all of whom hastened to the glen 
with ropes and torches. : 

“Oh! he lives—he lives,” were the first words 





cry while you were gone. He lives, but must 
be dangerously hurt.” 

The woodman shook his head. 

“T fear it was fancy,” he said sadly, “we can 
scarcely hear each other talk for the noise of the 
waterfall; and to distinguish a wounded man’s cry 
from that deep gulf is impossible.” 

The tears gathered in Lucy’s eye and her lip 
quivered, but she struggled to maintain her com- 
posure. 

“ But, Hickman, we lose time,” she said, ad- 
dressing the woodman, “hasten, one of you, and 
descend. He may be dying,” and her voice becanie 
choked. She turned away to hide her weakness. 

Those tears were more eloquent than words. 
One by one the laborers had approached the brink 
of the abyss and gazing into it, shrank back with an 
ominous shake of the head; but now they sprang 
forward simultaneously and volunteered to descend. 
One of their number was soon chosen for the task. 
A rope was then made fast to him, and the other 
end of it after being passed around a tree was re- 


tained by his companions. A torch was lighted, _ 


and holding it in his hand he began his descent. 
Lucy alone of the two girls had courage to 
approach the edge of the precipice and look down, 
A tree, growing on the left hand side of the stream, 
leaned over the chasm. Winding one arm tightly 
around the trunk she stretched forward and gazd 
beneath. The sight, at any other time, would have 
made her shudder, but an unnatural’ strength now 
enabled her to gaze unmoved on the scene, As the 
man was lowered slowly down, his torch, irradia- 
ting the dark sides of the abyss, roused the bats 
from their haunts and sent them blindly winging 
into the waterfall, whence they fell stunned to the 
bottom. As he proceeded, the gloom became more 
profound, so that the light he carried could scarcely 
dissipate it, but burned with a ghastly hue amid 
the darkness; while the jutting rocks and falling 
water wore a wild and spectral aspect through the 
thick, pitchy smoke that rolled upward from his 
torch. At last‘he, as well as objects around him, 
became indistinct, so that his position was betrayed 
only by a misty halo, as of a distant light in a fog. 
This grew fainter and fainter. Then a dim irra- 
diation, seemingly at a vast distance down, alone 
was visible. The rope slacked. He was at the 
bottom. 
Now ensued a few minutes of suspense amount- 
ing to agony. All crowded to the edge of the pre- 
cipice and looked down, scarcely venturing to hope. 
In the haste of the descent they had forgotten to 
arrange with the adventurer a sign by which the 
life or death of the sufferer might be known, so 
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that now they would be forced to wait until he | over, ready to say that tinalings 3 had ahi been 
had nearly ascended before their suspense could raised from the abyss, and that, though much in- 
be relieved. Not a word was spoken. When the jured, he was in no danger of his life, for that he 
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rope was pulled in token that he wished to ascend, } had caught in some projecting bushes which inter- 
the consciousness that soon she would know all, } cepted his fali and let him down with comparative 
added to her present uncertainty, brought a faint-; ease. He lay on a rude litter not far off, unwilling, 
ness over Lucy, so that, for a moment, she was } notwithstanding his sufferings, that they should 
forced to withdraw her eyes from the abyss. As; bear him away until she had recovered. The fatal 
the man rapidly ascended hope and fear alternated } flower was still clenched in his hand: he would 
in her bosom until her feelings became nearly un- } surrender it, he said, to none but her. 
supportable, as might be read in the changes of her }. What a tumult of feelings now filled Lucy’s 
cheek and the agitation of her bosom. 3 bosom. Joy at her lover’s safety, remorse that 
“In with him,” said the woodman, perceiving she had brought him to this state of suffering, and 
her agony and wishing to terminate it, for he knew } something of maidenly shame that the secret of 
that a certainty of the worst would be more tole. her love had been discovered were the prominent 
rable than this suspense, “ faster—see, he waves } emotions in her breast, but they all gave way to a 
his torch!” } feeling of unutterable love, when Mary supported 
The adventurer was still too far down, and the | her to Hastings’ side, and she saw what he had 
suffered for her sake. With trembling hand and 
ts of his face to be distinguishable, so that they } eyes full of tears, she*took the flower he extended 
draw no certain inference from this action. But } to her, and placed it next her heart, inwardly 
Liicy seized eagerly on the slightest grounds of hope. } resolved never to part with the precious relic. Her 
* Can it be !—does he live ?” she gasped. look of self-reproach melted her lover’s heart, and 
“Hilloo!” said the woodman, leaning far over } he kissed her hand forgivingly with the delicacy of 
theabyss and shouting thus to attract the adven- a knight of old. 
turer’s attention, “is there hope ?” Throughout the weary weeks that Hastings was 
It seemed an age'to the listeners on the brink of } confined to his chamber by his broken limb, the 
the gulf before the sound, reverberating from side } Lady Lucy, giving up her gay sports, devoted 
to side down the abyss, appeared to reach the } herself to her affianced husband, and made amends, 
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ascending man. Then he shook his head. by her constant and tender care, for the idle whim 
. “He is dead,” broke from Lucy in heart-rending } which had nearly cost him his life and broken her 
tones. own heart. 


“God forbid!” hurriedly ejaculated the wood- ; Hastings and Lucy were married that autumn. 
man, “perhaps he could not make out what we } She was soon as gay as ever, but never again so 
said, and shook his head to say so. Faster, faster, } wild. Time sobered down her overflowing spirits, 
my lads,” and took from her something of the proud spirit 

The rope fairly smoked across the limb, so } that had come so nearly destroying her happiness 

rapidly was the ascending man now drawn in. } forever. 
Poor Lucy, whose hopes again faintly revived at 
these words, pressed her hand to her heart, and, 
with the rest, gazed eagerly on the now perceptible 
face of the man. Scarcely five seconds had passed 
since the w0odman last spoke when he shouted 
again. The answer of the adventurer was now 
gape signs | Amid the darkness of the Heathen’s tomb-- 

Sue yes he said, waving his torch excitedly. A lambent light which Time cannot consume-- 

‘uucy heard no more, She clasped her hands, } g, jn my heart, unquenchable, the same, 
raised her eyes to heaven, and her lips moved as if } Love's unconsuming fire, no age can tame, 
she would have spoken, but no sound proceeded Burns ever, star-like, giving tireless light 
from them; for, at that instant, everything appeared To thy sweet Memory, drest in saintly white, 
to swim around her: the waterfall, the group, the ; Which there lies treasured ; while thy precious name, 
abyss itself whirled past in a mad circuit, and then § The fountain whence my inspiration came— 
wee apap ops rnagrees e egae 
, ns in the centre of m » 

When she came to herself the first object that - With twinkling vigils, uno the stars of even, 
met her eyes was Mary, who had stood at her side Each, for its own life’s sake, now watching it- 
and — her sinking form, and who now bent ° Shewing the soul it never can forget. 


MEMORY. 
BY T. H. CHIVERS, M. D. 


As silent burns that everlasting flame 
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A WINTER LANDSCAPE. 


Composed on @ morning of unusual blandness in 
February. 


BY THOMAS E. VAN BIBBER. 





Lone standing on this quiet hill, 

Which snows o’erstrew and withered leaves, 
I see a prospect calm and still; 

A Switzer barn, with jutting eaves, 
Where boys tie up their bags for mill, 

Or strew the threshing floor with sheaves, 
Whilst here and there, across the view, 
Sail flocks of pigeons white and blue. 


Few sounds are heard, and nope are rude: 
Cows low around the fodder’d stacks ; 
Faint echoing from a distant wood, 
Stroke after stroke resounds the axe; 
In sooth, a peaceful neighborhood! 
I, too, beside yon smoking stacks 
* Would fain repair, and have some fun 
With children basking in the sun. 


No! no! Sad thoughts have mark’d my brow, 
And haply I might mar their joy ; 

I have not the same spirit now 
As when I was myself a boy, 

And cruel it would be, I trow, 
With aught like shadow, to destroy 

The sunny brilliancy, that lies, 

Like heaven's own splendor, in their eyes. 


With me long since have childhood’s dews 
Been all to gelid rime congeal'd, 

Hence, I would not have others lose 
One joy life's orient morn can yield: 

There—where white lambs around their ewes 
Frisk gaily o’er the snowy field, 

Lie rustic tomb-stones two or three— 

There, there’s the basking place for me. 





TO 


BY ALEXANDER A. JRVINE. 





Ir thou our love hadst never crost, 
How different both might be!— 

I had not been a torn sail tost 
Upon a stormy sea, 

Nor thou, a bird in gilded bars 

Pining to range the eternal stars. 


Pining to range the starry sphere 
To which thy spirit soars, 

But shackled by thy baseness here 
Upon these barren shores— 

A wife unloved, a rich man’s slave, 

Far better wert thou in thy grave! 


Thou darest not think upon the past 
Thou hast no hope to come— 

A shroud, as of. the dead, is cast 
Around thy hateful home, 

And thou the living victim art, 

The scorpion ever at thy heart! 


nee, 





LOUISA. 
BY MISS CHRISTIAN HANSON, 


CHAPTER I. 


Saez was beautiful! Oh, how transcendently: 
beautifal! In other lands and amid various scenes 
I have beheld beauty, but never did a face like 
hers meet. my gaze. I cannot read of peerless 
loveliness, in romance or history, without her 
bright image floating before my mental vision. 

Shall I describe her? Can words convey an 
adequate conception of her unrivalled excellence ? 
Hers was not the beauty of complexion, but of by 
feature and expression. Her forehead was of a 

moderate height, smooth and polished as marble; 
her nose was Grecian; her lips, beautiful in form é 
and color, displayed, when she smiled, teeth such } 
as I have never since seen so regular in form,jin ‘ 
whiteness so extreme. The contour of ‘her ¢ 7 , 
was most perfect; her eyes of jet were brightppet / 
3 soft and liquid ; her hair black and smooth as fe 

plumage of the raven. Her complexion was 

dark for beauty, though T have seen a.richer blus 

crimson her cheek thane fairer skin would admit} 
in it was the ever changing: éxpression of | = 
2 
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lovely countenance which constitated her princi 
charm. 

Perhaps her figure was not edfial i in erteation 
} to her face, yet it wai good, save that it had a 
slight obliquity in one shoulder, over which, how- 
ever, she always wore some tasteful drapery—~and 
so graceful were her movements that the defect 
was seldom observed. 

She was deficient in no feminine accomplish- 
ment, and her mind was highly cultivated in many 
more abstruse studies than were usually pursued 
by females of the day in which she lived. So 
charming a woman could not be without many 
suitors—she was admired by all—devotedly loved 
by several. Among them was one young man, 
handsome and accomplished, althoughy scarce her 
equal in mental powers—she encouraged many, 
but to Edward Freeman she avowed a reciprocal 
regard. ‘To him she was an object of idolatry—he 
lived but in her smile. Their affection, however, of 
was concealed from all their friends—for he was 
poor, and she might have had the wealthiest and 
noblest of the land at her command. Her father, 

a stern man, she knew would not permit a union 
which he would consider so unsuitable—particu- 

larly as he frequently urged her to marry one of 

her rich suitors, who was more importunate than 

any of the others.. She was reluctant yet to lose . 
her liberty, but she led lier father to believe that =| 
‘ ultimately she would comply with his wishes—in 
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the meanwhile she ceased not to profess to Edward 
Freeman the most devoted attachment. 

Louisa had a friend. What beautiful woman 
was ever without a confidant? Perhaps their 
regard was cemented by the very contrast in their 
persons and temperament; for while Louisa might 
be termed beautiful and brilliant, Mary might more 
appropriately be styled pretty, gentle, engaging and 
sensible. One seemed made to be admired and 
adored, the other to be loved and esteemed. Mary 
was fair and pale, with hazle eyes, dark auburn 
locks, and features, which, though regular, were not 
striking—her form was symmetrical, her manners 


that there was some regard entertained by Edward 
Freeman for his daughter, and he had in conse- 
quence treated the young man with so much con- 
tempt that the lover forbore to visit at the house, 
and only occasicnally saw Louisa at the residence 


| of her friends. And ‘now Louisa, looking from the 








window, descried a horseman at some distance. 

“Come, Mary, can you tell me who that is? 
My dear. Edward is seldom long in discovering 
when I have made my escupe from the prison- 
house.” 


other, watched the approach of the visitor. At 


3 ‘ 
The girls, with their arms locked about each 
; 


unobtrusive. Her feelings, not easily excited, were } the same instant they both uttered a loud scream. 
strong and enduring—silently the stream flowed, } Edward’s steed had taken fright, and after plunging 


but it was deep and broad. Her capacious mind 


violently for some seconds, had succeeded in dis- 


was richly endowed with various knowledge, which } mounting his rider, who was thrown among a bed 


she treasured up to amuse her hours of solitude, 
* or to gladden the family circle, but which was 
ver brought forward for the purpose of display. 
Ithongh so meek she was much better qualified to 
adverse fortune than her more volatile friend. 
No one could gaze with more admiration on the 
lovely Louisa, or listen with more pleased attention 
‘to her fascinating converse than Mary, even though 
she were herself neglected in the homage accorded 
to her. companion. 

Mary had hitherto escaped any dart from Cupid’s 
shait, but, on € visit which. she paid to a neighbor- 
ing town, she met a young physician. He was the 

Jost captivating man she had ever seen. With a 
rson and well cultivated mind, he combined 
@ manner so gentle and insinuating that Mary was 
not proof against his flattering attentions—and 
when she returned home she had a love tale to 
breathe into the ear of Louisa, in return for the 
many confidences of the same nature which she 
had received. Louisa smiled. 

“T thought my dear Mary was proof against all 
attractions. He must be, indeed, a charming youth 
who has succeeded in melting the ice about your 
heart. Heigh ho! you are a fortunate girl, your 
lover is wealthy and well descended, and your 
father is so kind that Dr. Willemere need only 
ask consent; while poor Edward and I must sigh 
through life without hope of a termination to our 
woes.” 

She rose, and going to the mirror, looked for a 
moment at the faultless image it reflected, and 
playfully throwing back her glossy curls, she 
glided with a waltzing step through the room as 
if anxious to cast off the unpleasant thoughts 
which had intruded. 

At the period of this conversation Louisa was 
on a visit t# Mary. -The father of Louisa had 
suspected, notwithstanding the precautions used, 









Q 


of rocks, and dreadfully bruised. In a state of 
insensibility he was brought to the house. 

The bloom had fled from the cheek of Louisa as 
she hung with anxious looks over the bleeding and 
inanimate form. For many days Edward’s life 
was despaired of—but consciousness had returned, 
and he lay locking with fond, but desponding gaze, 
on the fair being who sat by his bed, with solicitude 
expressed in every lineament of her angelic face. 

“ Louisa, do not lament me if I die—for life will 
be worthless without you, and I shall never aspire 
to your hand; but mine will be the pain of seeing 
you sacrificed to wealth and station. It is better, 
then, much better, that I should die.” 

Louisa sprung from her seat, and falling on her 
knees, with uplifted hands and streaming eyes, she 
said, 

“Heaven is my witness, Edward, that no force 
or pérsausion shall ever compel me to marry any 
other person. I swear, if my father will not con- 
sent to our union, that I will remain single for 
your sake—but he will yield, he must to my 
entreaties—else I will brave his anger and be 
yours.” 

It was a beautiful sight to behold a woman so 
admired, so flattered, forgetting the homage of the 
crowd for the sake of one faithful heart. Unbribed 
by adulation, wealth, or honor, devoting herself to 
a pure disinterested affection. Her sweet voice 
reading or singing, as none else could sing, cheered 
the hours of Edward’s conyalescence. 

Her father was still iggorant of all that had 
oceurred—but she often repeated her promise to 
Edward, that on her retura she would confess 
the depth of her affection, implore his sanc- 
tion to the only event which render life 
endurable. 

The young man returned with renovated hopes 
to his usual avocations—and was in fact thankful 
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for the accident which had procured him so much 
bliss. 
CHAPTER II. 

A monta had elapsed since the visit of Louisa. 
Mary Bradley was seated at her piano, in compliance 
with the request of an old friend of her father’s, who 
had called in to spend a few hours. Her fingers 
ran over the keys, and notes harmonious as her own 
mind followed beneath her light touch. During a 
pause in the music the visitor who stood near .her 
said, : 

«“T need not ask you if you have heard the news, 
for of course you would be the first person apprised 
of the event.” 


“Indeed, I am at a loss to discover your meaning, ? 


sir,” replied Mary. 

“What, is it possible you have not heard of 
the approaching wedding of your beautiful friend, 
Louisa Graham ?” 


that an attachment existed between herself and 
Willemere, Louisa should have been so treacherous 
to her lover and friend, Mary could hardly believe. 
Still some circumstances had lately perplexed het. 
Louisa, on her departure, had promised a frequent 
correspondence, but Mary has only received one hasty 
note. She had also heard that Louisa was visiting 
at the town where Willemere resided. Her lover 
had also promised to visit her father and declare 
his regard for her, but he had not come, and she 
had received only an unsatisfactory letter, telling 
her that he should be obliged to postpone the plea- 
sure of seeing her. Her only consolation was that 
she had never breathed the secrets of her love to 
any but her treacherous friend, and her father 
would be ignorant of the anguish which the intel- 
ligence gave her. 

She fell on her knees and fervently thanked God 
$ for the escape which she had made from such a 





“The public,” replied Mary, “are very fond of : husband—such a friend. She was indeed unnerved . 


disposing of Louisa’s hand, but as I have heard 
nothing of it from herself I can scarce give credit 
to the report.” 

“It is nevertheless true, though I am much 
surprised at your ignorance of it—but I cannot 
doubt it, as I heard it from the gentleman himself, 
who gave me an invitation to the wedding, which 
will take place in three days. It has been a very 
sudden affair, and this may account for your not 
being apprised of it.” 

“You heard it from the gentleman himself. 
Where did you see Mr. Freeman ?” 


by the sudden shock, and wept bitterly, but 
; were the last tears she ever shed for objects so 
worthy. The strength of her character was called 
forth by the exigence—and none could have guessed 
that the placid tenor of her life had been disturbed. 
That there was a dreary blank in her affections she 
could not deny to herself—but she sought assidu- 
ously to banish all reference to the unpleasant sub- 
ject from her thoughts by ceaseless employment. 
The day before that appointed for the wedding 
of Louisa, Mary was summoned to a visitor. When 
she entered she beheld Edward Freeman—his face 


“Freeman!” said the gentleman in a tone of } was ghastly, his eyes swollen, his steps feeble, he 


surprise !—‘“ {I see you are quite in the wrong box, } 
Dr. Willemere is the elected bride- ‘ 


my dear girl. 
groom, and a fine fellow he is.” 

Mary leaned over the piano. For a moment 
the blood forsook her heart: her utterance was 
impeded; but soon, regaining the mastery of her- 
self, she asked in a tone of as much indiflerence as 
she could assume. 


himself?” 

“IT did, indeed.” 

“T have not heard lately from Louisa—it may 
be so.” 

“So much for the boasted confidence you ladies 
place in each other,” ‘said Mr. Bradley—“TI cer- 
tainly did not think, after all Miss Graham’s pro- 
fessions, that she would have acted so rudely as 
not even to invite you to her wedding.” 

Mary hastened to her own room to ponder over 
the incredible in nee. It was true that friend- 
ship had not so blinded her judgment, as to prevent 
her seeing that Louisa was a coquet—but that after 
her solemn vows to Freeman, and the knowledge 








seized her hand, and said, 
“ Miss Bradley you have heard 
He sank into a chair unable to support himself. 
“TI have heard it, with surprise, Mr. Freeman.” 





; “Have you been the confidant of this base 


transaction ?”’ 


3: No, indeed—I heard it but by accident.” 
Ba. Oh! Miss Bradley, do you not pity me?” 
“ Did you, indeed, hear this from Dr. Willemere ; 


“T esteem you too much to pity you, Mr. Free- 
man, and I entreat you to respect yourself—could 
you wish for such a wife?” 

“Oh! Mary, I loved as never man loved. My 
sun is gone down—my days will all be darkness 
till I sink into the grave.” 

In vain did Mary offer every argument, which, 
alas! her own. heart suggested. ‘The miserable 
man was inconsolable. 

From himyshe learnt some of the circumsiances 
of this strange affair. He had received a letter 
from Louisa soon after her return home, saying 
that she had appealed to her father, but he was 
obdurate. Still she assured him her Heart was un- 





changed, and that she would remain single unless 
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her father could be brought to consent to her { recklessly cast away; but appeared wholly occupied 


union with the only man she could ever love. 
She ioformed him that in compliance with her 
father’s wish she was about starting for town 
on a visit to a relation there. This was the last 
information he received from herself. It was not 
long, however, before he heard from a friend, that 
Dr. Willemere and Miss.Graham, having met at a 
party, seemed instantly fascinated with each other. 
They were always together, and it was reported 
that, after an acquaintance of two weeks, they were 
engaged to be married, Mr. Grabam, as soon as 
he was consulted, having acceded to the proposal. 
Edward instantly set off for town. With his own 
eyes he had seen them in the dance, at the concert, 
and on horseback. One day he threw himself in 
the way of Louisa, but she passed by without 








in gazing, with impassioned looks, on his beautiful 
bride. As Mary rose to withdraw, Louisa took her 
aside, and said, 

“Dear Mary, as there was some little flirtation 
between you and Willemere, I feared you would 
think I had behaved unkindly. My only excuse 
is in his fascinating self. I could not resist, I knew 
not what it was to love till I saw him—therefore 
you must pardon me if I have eclipsed you.” 

“T have nothing to regret,” said Mary, quietly, 
“T only hope that your Heaven attested vows to 
Edward Freeman may not be heavily visited on 
you.” 

“ Ah! poor Edward, I suppose he is much grieved 
—I am sorry, but love must be my plea.” 

Mary turned away in disgust, and soon took 


noticing him. Having learnt that the day of her 3 leave. When she regained her own chamber she 


marriage was fixed, he had just returned, and, in 
a state bordering on madness, sought Mary, as if 
by pouring out his soul to her, who had been the 
witness of the vows made to himself, he hoped for 
some alleviation of a grief which was sapping the 
fountains of life. 


CHAPTER III. 


Turer days after, a servant, in elegant livery, 
brought to Mary a small parcel, enclosed in the 
whitest paper, and tied with ribbon of the same 
hue, on which was inscribed in a delicate hand, 
“The compliments of Dr. and Mrs. Willemere.” 
Her first impulse was to throw it indignantly from 
her. Her second was to take it calmly with a smile 
from the hand of the servant, and enquire where 
Mrs. Willemere was. The reply was at her father’s. 

Now was the trial to Mary. She certainly wished 
for no further acquaintance with the doctor and his 
lady, yet etiquette would require her to call. But 
she felt a desire to show the perjured pair that she 
was unaffected by their perfidy. Her father, who 
was offended at the slighting manner in which she 
had been treated by her former friend, desired 
to omit the ceremony of a visit. She, however, 
prevailed, and with her parent entered the dwelling 
of Mr.Graham. Louisa flew to her and embracing 
her said, 

“Oh! my dear Mary, I am so glad to see you, I 
was afraid you would not come.” 

Mary, with a smile calm as an angel, replied, 

“T could scarce have been so ill-bred as not to 
offer my congratulations on your happy marriage.” 

The conscious pair felt much embarrassed in 
the presence of the amiable girl, whose easy 
manner and happy countenance sadly perplexed 
them. Willemere feared fo raise his eyes to the 
guileless creature whose love he had won, and so 








clasped her hands and exclaimed, 

“Thank God! that is over, and I am myself 
again. Oh! how could I have been such a fool, 
on so short an acquaintance to trust my happiness 
to the keeping of another?” 

When Willemere and his wife were left alone, 
he said, 

“My charming Louisa I cannot imagine how I 
could ever think that Mary Bradley pretty. She 
certainly is an insipid little thing. The fact is I 
had not seen Louisa, and had, therefore, no standard 
for beauty.” 

“ You flatter, dearest Willemere, but truly Mary 
never loved you, or she would not be so easy. Ah! 
had it been me I could not have survived the loss 
of you.” 

Thus this couple, for a time, deluded themselves 
with the belief that the passion, which had blinded 
them to honor and friendship, would be enduring; 
but soon distrusts of each other began to arise. 
Admiration and adulation were still as eagerly 
sought by Louisa as ever, she could not yield up 
the incense to which she had been accustomed— 
she was still the most beautiful woman wherever 
she appeared, and flatterers were, ever near to laud 
her charms. But her husband felt no confidence 
in her, he knew how her faith had been broken to 
another. As he became irritated by her coquetry 
he revenged himself by neglecting her, and devoting 
his attentions to any other pretty woman in com- 
pany. Soon they were almost estranged from each 
other. 

Three months after Louisa’s marriage Mary was 
herself a bride. 

Ferdinand Greenwald had known and loved her 
from childhood, but Mary had always refused his 
proffers, for she believed that the sisterly regard 
she felt for him was not the high-wrought emotion 
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which she sited necessary to happiness in the 
married life. Now she had tasted the bitter fruit 
of a sudden and romantic passion—and the virtues 
and tried affection of Ferdinand gained in her esti- 
mation by contrast with the meritricious qualities 
which had deceived her in Willemere. She was 
now, therefore, not long deaf to the solicitations 
of Greenwald—friendship ripened into love—and 
never had she cause to regret the hour which 
united their destiny.. Affection founded on esteem 
and a knowledge of each other’s character qualified 


them well to endure together the ills of life, and to § 


enjoy its innocent delights. 


The first cloud which for a moment obscured } 


the sunshine of Mary’s happiness, after her mar- 
riage, was a summons to attend the dying bed 
of Edward Freeman. This young man, weakly 
cherishing a hopeless passion, which he should 


have torn from his heart, fiew to intemperance as } 


a refuge from tormenting thoughts. Ruined health 
was the consequence. Ashe lay contemplating the 
stern image of death, tortured by the sense of his 
infatuated folly, he longed to hear the voice of 
reason which he had before spurned. The gentle 
tone of Mary beseeching him to respect himself, 
and rise superior to misfortune, as it fell on his 
ear, in the first paroxysms of disappointment, now 
soemed to echo through his darkened chamber. 
Had he listened to that counsel death might not 
now have been an object of terror. He wished to 
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| —then her boy was the only solace. .On him she 
lavished all the affection of which his father had 
once been the object. His innocent caresses soft- 
ened her heart and made it better. Dr. Willemere 
was seldom at home. Occupied by his profession 
and his literary pursuits, he shunned a place where 
memory was too busy recalling the happiness he 
had forfeited when he relinquished Mary Bradley 
and domestic peace, for Louisa and a deserted 
hearth. He loved Louisa; passionately loved her 
—but he had learned to think her heartless and 
selfish, Regret for the false step he had taken 
was, therefore, the only feeling uppermost in his 
mind during absence, or when he. saw Louisa in 
the gay assembly. Sometimes, however, when he 
: met her at home, her unparalleled loveliness, and the 
remembrance of that overpowering passion which 
} had induced him to burst every barrier of honor and 
feeling, would again revive all his former emotions. 

When Louisa’s boy was two years old he was 
taken dangerously ill. Dr. Willemere was absent. 
She knew not where he was, or when he would 
return. All that maternal tenderness could sug- 
gest she did for the little sufferer—but a physician 
whom she called, in the absence of her husband, 
gave her no hope of his recovery. When left 
alone with her child, Louisa saw indeed that death 
was advancing with rapid strides. 

She knelt by him—then it was that the action 
recalled events long forgotten. There lay her dying 
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see once more her who had been the bosom friend { child in the solitude of her lonely chamber, and in 
of Louisa. The request was instantly complied ; deeper solitude of heart, did the hour when she 
with by Greenwald and his wife. It was piteous ‘ knelt by Edward Freeman, and called Heaven to 
to see a young man of so much promise en witness her vows of fidelity since so basely broken, 
thus early to a dishonored grave by the treachery ’ ; rise as vividly before her as if the scene were now 
of the woman he loved, and the weakness of his ; again enacted. For the first time a sense of her 
own resolution. His friends pointed out the path 3 guilt was realized—she felt that she was Edward’s 


of repentance and faith, and directed his thoughts ; 
Gradually they saw ; 


to peace beyond the grave. 
the fruit of their efforts. Tears of contrition fell on 
the pillow of suffering. 


over the closing hours of Edward Freeman. 


Louisa became the mother of a lovely boy some- { 


what more than a year after her marriage. It was 
not long after his birth that her levity had been the 
means of nearly alienating the affections of her 
husband. To her Willemere was still the object 
of unbounded love, and it was merely the thirst for 
admiration which led her so to act es to induce 
in his mind a belief that he was no longer valued. 
Bitter were Louisa’s hours of solitude as she became 
convinced that she was no more esteemed by her 
beloved Willemere. In the society of her flatterers 
she, for a short time, forgot her misery—but there 
were many hours when she was necessarily alone 


Faith, feeble but sincere, ‘ 
and gleams of trembling hope shed their radiance ° 


murderer. She shuddered. The words of Mary 
Bradley assumed the aspect of prophecy. 
“I hope your Heaven attested vows to was 
Freeman may not be heavily visited on you.” 
“They are visited—they are heavily visited, ” 
she wildly exclaimed—* my husband loves me no 
more, my darling child, my only comfort is taken 
from me—and I have no refuge—I am perjured, 
and a murderer.” 
; She bowed her head on her hands in silent 
agony, and her sobs*came thick and fast. She 
was unconscious that the door opened, that a light 
step crossed the room, that a lady stood beside her; _ 
but the intruder’s hand laid on her shoulder aroused 
her at last. She looked up: Mary Greenwald stood 
before her. 
“Are you come to reproach me in this bitter 
hour?” she asked. r 
“No, my dear Louisa, I am come to comfort 
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you—I heard accidentally that your sweet boy was 
ill, and I thought the presence of a friend would be 
welcome.” 


Mary she had the satisfaction to learn that the death 
of Edward was not without hope. Louisa now 
became the centre of a domestic circle, and was 


“You a friend, are you—can you be a friend } more beautiful than ever, for what can be more 
3 


after all my baseness ?” 


“ Speak not so, Louisa, I am your sincere friend, 
think not of the past, except as it may serve to 3 
guide your future conduct,” said Mary.approaching 
the child. 

She bent softly over it, and her tears fell on its 
little face. Mary now endeavored to lead her friend 
to better thoughts. She gently pointed out her 
errors, but excused them with the sweetest charity, 
and led her to hope for the pardon of the Almighty 
and the renewed. affection of her husband if she } 
would abandon the vanity which had caused her to 
fall into so many faults. 

Tears, but not such bitter ones as she had before | 
shed, fell from the eyes of Louisa on the bosom of 
her friend. ; 

They now stood by the infant, and endeavored to 
alleviate his pains—he soon fell into a deep sleep, ; 
from which he never woke—but passed quietly into 
another state of being. 3 

Dr. Willemere now entered—Louisa rushed to- ; 
ward him, and pointed to the bed. ; 

“ Willemere our child is dying.” 

“T have heard it, my Louisa, since I arrived— } 
but is there no hope ?” 

He bent over the child. 

«No, no, there is none,” he clasped his hand ° 
over his forehead. 

Louisa approached and threw herself at his feet. ; 

“ Willemere for my sake bear it—we have de- } 
served this chastisement, and I hope it will be for ; 
our improvement—and oh, my husband, forgive all : 
I have done to offend you—henceforward I will ; 
devote myself to promote your domestic happiness ; 
—for you only are dear to me now that this child 
which has long been my only solace, is about to be } 
taken from me—but oh! leave me not to solitude > 
and misery.” 

Willemere was deeply moved. 

“ My wife, my adored Louisa, I have also been ; 
in fault—I have judged you wrongfully—and ne- } 
glected you shamefully—henceforth we will be } 
united in soul—but sce, our child is departing— 
the will of God be done.” $ 

They knelt side by side and gazed on the face of } 
their dying babe. With a sweet smile he passed } 
away. And by his bedside the parents vowed 
anew to bear with each others faults. 

Louisa kept her word. She became an excellent ; 
woman, an adoring wife, a careful mother, a faithful 
friend. She was much with Mary Greenwald, and 
this intercourse tended to her improvement. From ; 


| lovely than a Christian mother? —- 


MY MOTHER. 
BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


Moruer! upon the rugged track 
Of manhood’s hot and dusty years, 
The mem’ry of my youth comes back, 
At times, to fill my eyes with tears— 
I think of when, beside thy knee, 
I prayed, my hand inclosed in thine, 
Until thy mild face seemed to me, 
With holy thoughts, almost divine. 


I see thee bending o’er my bed 
With choking tears to kiss my cheek, 
Thy hands are clasped, they deem me dead, 
Alas! thou hast not words to speak— 
Oh! often in the hush of night 
I hear again that thrilling cry, 
When faint I stirred, of wild delight, 
“« My child, my child, he will not die!” 


Mother! dost thou remember yet 
When I and brother on thy knee 
Would listen, as the evening set, 
To thy old tales of memory? 
Of holy sires with the dead, 
(You bade us tread the paths they trod) — 
Of angels watching all we said— 
Of martyrs who had died for God— 


Of they who Joseph's garment tore— 
And Pharoah swallowed in the seas— 


_ The persecutors given o'er 


To perish by unknown disease— 
The Jew, like lonely albatross, 
A wand'rer ’till Eternity, - 
For mocking him who clomb with cross 
The flinty sides of Calvary, 


Mother! those lessons still remain, 
Though often, for a time, forgot— 
Seed time and harvest come again,— 
And that thy prayers are vain, think not!— 
The bud first blossoms in the wood 
Long after falls the April shower, 
So, in our hearts, the seeds of good 
Are watered to the perfect flower. 


Some lines of gray are in thy hair— 
How many have my errors made 
Oh! never can thy loving care 
By years of kindness be repaid. 
If from the earth doth yet remain 
A chord that leads to heaven above, 
The links of that eterna) chain 
Are welded hy a mother’s love. 
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THE DISCONTENTED WIFE. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 
BY EDGAR WAYNE. 


Tue beautiful Zeila had been two years wedded 
to the good and modest Amedan. The union was 
one formed under the happiest auspices; Amedan, 
satisfied with the possession of Zeila, introduced 
into his household no rivals in his affections; and 
Zeila, absolute mistress of the heart of her husband, 
had received from him all in his power to bestow 
which her own heart could desire. He was not 
jealous, he placed none of the guards or spies about 
her which eastern customs warrant. Escorted by 
her women, or alone, if she so desired, Zeila visited 
her friends without asking permission, or traversed 
the bazaars, where she found collected the richest 
merchandizes of Europe and of the Indies. She 
purchased whatever pleased her, for Amedan, though 
not opulent, had an easy fortune, and never asked 
of his wife—“ what did this cost me, pray?” He 
thought that whatever could, for an instant, make 
his Zeila contented and happy, could not be too 
dearly purchased. Such was the character of 
Amedan. How many husbands, think you, re- 
semble him? : 

All the women of Ispahan envied Zeila, and yet 
unreasonable as it may seem, she was not happy. 
For many months a sombre melancholy had worn 
upon her spirits. She frequently melted to tears, 
and the gloom of her thoughts covered with mourn- 
ing the rich tapestry of her apartments. The good 
Amedan had exhausted himself in vain efforts to 
dissipate the chagrin which oppressed her, and to 
restore that cheerfulness which was at once the 
sign and the proof of happiness. Every day he 
became more and more attentive to the wife he 
adored ; and he-tried every device of love the most 
devoted, and kindness the most delicate and refined. 
All was useless; and he despaired of restoring the 
happiness, the cause of the absence of which Zeila 
dared not confess to herself, much less entrust to 
her husband. 

One day while she was plunged in her usual 
gloomy reverie, Amedan approached her and said : 
“ Zeila, a business affair of great importance com- 
pels me to be absent from you for eight days. I 
depart for Sheraz, and I hope, upon my return, that 
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I shall find you more happy. May the prophet } 


restore the smile to the lips of Zeila—for one 
heartfelt home of cheerfulness [ would give all the 
wealth I possess.” And tenderly embracing her, 
he took his leave. : 
There resided then in Ispahan a very aged 
woman, renowned for the possession 0 proficiency 





in magic, and a knowledge of the future which bad 
never been deceived. ‘She had lived in the city 
thirty years, and there had been a time when she 
was much in vogue, and when her wisdom was 
daily consulted by high and low. But one by one 
her crowd of admirers had fallen off; because that 
while her predictions rarely flattered the applicants, 
she joined to them so many reprimands, so much 
raillery, and above all so much good advice, of 
which she was much mofe prodigal, than of the 
secrets.of her art. Beside all this, she would re 
ceive no fee or reward from those who came to 
consult her, and a mercenary world is very apt to 
estimate the value of that at nothing, for which 
nothing is demanded. These considerations had 
hitherto prevented Zeila from having recourse to 
her, though she had thought of doing so more than 
once ; but the prospect of eight days’ absence of her 
husband opened to her such an age of ennui, that 
she determined to seek the sorceress and open 
the heart to her, which, until then, she had hardly 
dared to read to herself. 

It was in the suburbs of Ispahan, near the gar- 
dens of Zurpha, that the magician dwelt. At night- 
fall Zeila repaired to her residence, enveloped in a 
thick veil, and accompanied bya single slave. She 
was introduced into a small apartment, simply but 
richly and ‘conveniently furnished, and was aston- 
ished to find nothing in the features or in the ap- 
pearance of the old lady, which could give rise to 
that fright which she expected to experience. The 
old lady perceived and profited by this happy dis- 
appointment of her visitor, to gain, by questions, 
showing the kind interest taken by the speaker, 
the confidence of the beautiful afflicted one. The 
consultor of the oracle, after much blushing and 
hesitation, revealed the cause of her unhappiness. 

“I have good cause to grieve,” she said, “ for [ 
have the best husband alive, and yet he is the 
cause of all my unhappiness. He possesses every 
virtue—he is kindness personified—but stil! he has 
nothing in his character striking or distinguished. 
It is a dead level of even and uniform correctness 
and beauty—-and so placid is his disposition, so 
void is he of ambition, so destitute of any distin- 
guishing trait, that I shall die of ennui. I never 
hear him speak of himself, of his genius—of his 
accomplishments—for genius he has none. It is 
true that his judgment is perfect—his common 
sense is unimpeachable—his education is good; 
but what are judgment, common sense, education, 
without genius? They are like a garden without 
roses: In a word,my kind mother,I see with grief 
that my husband never will be distinguished—he 
never will be mentioned out of his own family, or 
named out of his own house.” 
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“Indeed, my daughter,” said the old woman, , nor inelegant, and fell at once in love with the 
“you have abundant reason to complain. You ; handsome stranger. “What a beautiful being!” 
have truly a detestable apology for a husband; and { she exclaimed, delighted—* such is the husband of 
I do not see how your friends could thus sacrifice  Zeila’s choice!” 
you. Such a brilliant woman as you are, should } “Consult your mirror,” quietly suggested her 
have wedded a brilliant man—a man of genius—a companion. ‘ 
poet who could have sung verse in your praise, and ; Zeila looked in the magic glass for the young 
who, by his rank and riches, could have surrounded ; man, as he wouid be, in two years after marriage. 
you with the splendor of his own glory and great- ; “Just Allah!” she exclaimed, “what frightfully 
ness. Cruel are the parents in the age in which ; long ears! What frightful ears! and what a pity 
we live! I will repair their injustice. You would ; it is that such a beautiful man should have the 
have a husband of your own choice?” i ears of a stupid beast! How happens it that they 

Zeila assented. ¢ cannot be discerned upon him now ?” 

“Very well, my daughter, I have only to pro- { — “ My daughter,” replied the old lady, “it requires 
nounce a single word, and when you go forth you ¢ at least two years of marriage to discern these de- 


shall hear of the death of Amedan.” 


fects. The faultiess husband of the honey moon 


“No! no!” eagerly interrupted Zeila, “sooner ; betrays his blemishes of brain upon acquaintance.” 


let me die myself, I cannot purchase happiness ,at 
that price. Amedan merits all my friendship, all 
my esteem, all my gratitude—may he live forever, 
thoagh while I live I remain unhappy !” 

“ Well, well,” replied the old woman encourag- 
ingly, “he shall still live, and you shall be happy 
notwithstanding. 
that you remain five days with me, alone. You 
will find that my house is as pleasant and as 
well furnished at least as your own. Every day, 
morning and evening, we will promenade in the 
public places, where the young men assemble. 
We shall be invisible, and unheard, you shall see, 
hear, appreciate, and choose. When one of them 
has touched your heart, look for him in this little 
magic mirror. It will show you what he will be 
to you in two years after marriage, should you wed 
him. If, after this prospect, you determine that 


you would like him as a husband, I wiil take care } 


that he shall love you and demand your band.” 

At these words the old lady opened a secret 
door, and conducted Zeila into a suite of magni- 
ficent apartments; overlooking the vast gardens, 
the trees of which concealed from the public eye 
the palace of the magician; and Zeila seeing the 
opulence which the sorceress enjoyed, doubted no 
more her power and wisdom. On the morrow, 
anxious to make trial of the magic mirror, she was 
out betimes, with the old lady for a companion. 
Hardly had they promenaded for a quarter of an 
hour, when they saw pass before them a young 
man of splendid presence. To the most beauti- 
fal figure in the world was joined a countenance 
in which the lily was blended with the rose; 
moustaches black as yet, teeth white as ivory. 
His costume assisted the elegance of his form 
and face, and proved a taste refined and accom- 
plished. Zeila compared this striking personage 
with her kind Amedan, in person neither elegant 
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It is necessary, my daughter, ? 


$ At each beautiful man who passed, Zeila con- 


sulted her magic mirror, and was astonished at the 
universal longitude of their auricular appendages. 
? At length she asked if it were impossible that a 
man could be handsome in person, and still gifted 
in mind. 
“I have not said that, my daughter,” said the 
old lady, “but beauty of person is rare, and genius 
is rare also. We are not then to wonder that the 
uni the two is rare indeed.” 4 
t Zeila was nearly disgusted with beau- 
tiful men, when she perceived one more faultlessly 
elegant than all the others. She uttered an excla- 
mation of surprised delight, and hastened to consult 
her faithful mirror. What was her joy when she 
discovered that his ears at any rate were not beyond 
the symmetrical standard. She gazed upon the 
picture, persuaded that now, at last, she had found 
the beau ideal, for which she had pined, while 
tired of Amedan’s even and negative features. As 
she looked she saw that the beauty, seated negli- 
gently upon a sofa, was intently watching another 
young man, as like himself as two drops of water. 
He regarded this personage with absorbing love and 
pride—he had no word, no look, no thought for 
anything beside. A young and beautiful woman, 
whose features were those of Zeila, approached 
him—she seemed to address him tenderly, and 
to strive by little tricks of amiable and innocent 
coquetry to attract his attention. But the ingrate 
was insensible to all her endearments—wholly 
wrapped in the contemplation and worship of his 
idol. “What a hateful and impertinent creature!’ 
cried Zeila—“ his ears are well enough, but he is 
none the more amiable for all that!” 

“No,” said the magician, “the lack of refine- 
ment, indicated by length of ears, is no worse than 
the futurity shown in self-worship. That image 
which he so doats upon is his own reflection. He 
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loves, admires, adores himself, and all the rest of s dabbles in verse. But let us continue the search 


the world is to him as nothing.” ‘ 
So finished the first day’s work. On the morrow, 


Zeila, still filled with the idea of wedding a splendid ° 


husband, resumed her walks with the old magician. ° 
She visited the splendidly decorated places of public 
resort, where the most distinguished men of Ispahan ; 
assembled to partake of ices and sherbet. A group 5 
was collected about a man who spoke in a high } 
voice, with due emphasis, and gesticulated with in- } 
finite vivacity ; frequent bursts of applause inter- 


rupting his declamation. Zeila listened with a ; 


lively interest, and watched the effect which he 
produced upon his numerous auditory. She heard 
them repeat, in all eorners of the saloon—“ How 
beautiful !—how well expressed! What mind !— 


what music of voice! What poetry of thought!” » 


“ Behold,” said Zeila, “the man of my choice! 


A brilliant mind—a superior genius! How happy , 


will be the woman who has such a husband !” 
She consulted the magic mirror. She saw the 
man of genius in busy contemplation of a little ; 
monster, without head or tail, form: or comeliness. 
He admired it with evident ecstacy—caressed it— » 
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? 
; it may end in diseovering what you desire.” 
} They sought for some days, and succeeded a 
last in finding the object of their pursuit—a man 
; who could have jingled verse but had not—rare 
; are such in other cities than Ispahan. Zeila was 
; immediately entranced, but it was in common with 
5 all the city. The man was the admiration of every 
} circle ; everywhere invited, all classes struggled for 
} the honor and pleasure of his presence. He knew 
| Sheer to accommodate himself to all moods and 
manners, he conversed boldly and freely upon all 
subjects, now he spoke gravely and profoundly, 
‘ and now the light sallies of his sparkling wit daz- 
} aled all hearers. Zeila thought that of all others 
) this certainly was just the man for a husband, but 
she would first apply the test which had been 
; applied to all the rest. She looked in the mirror 
to discover what manner of man he would be, two 
: years after marriage. 
{She was overwhelmed with esténishment when 
; her magic mirror showed the man of genius sur- 
rounded with a troop of little personages, ugly 
> and dirty, but exceedingly pompous and full of 





viewed it at all points—smiled to it, talked to it, gtimace, who all appeared to be utterly devoid of 
sung to it, unable to withdraw his attention from ; common sense. Some of them beat, scratched and 
it for a single instant. A young woman, the * knocked, while others flattered and caressed him. 
former case, the image of Zeila, strove to d his ' Each seized him in turn, and he permitted himself 
attention from this bizarre monster, but he repulsed ; to be conducted wherever they would, without 


her with angry impatience. “What an oddity!” 
cried Zeila. “ Look, my good mother, and see with : 
what a ridiculous object this man of genius is fasci- » 
nated |” 

“Oh! my dear child,” said the old lady with an 
air of some little contempt, “he is nothing but a 
poet. That headless little monster is a pet poem 
of his composition. He has already manufactured 
half a hundred such—he may turn out:a hundred 
more, but the last is always that which he considers 


most beautiful and most admires. He prefers it - 


above all preceding, and if any one should tell him 
that it is headless, pointless and inane, you would » 
be amused at the towering passion into which such ° 
detraction of his favorite would throw him.” 

Zeila could not refrain from a burst of laughter. » 
« What a singular blindness,” she exclaimed, “ but 
is it not possible to find a man of genius who is 
not a poet ?” 

“ Oh, certainly,” said the old lady, “there are 
men of genius who are not poets, as there are 
many poets innocent of genius.” 

“ Well, then,” rejoined Zeila, “I would wish to 
wed a man of genius who never made a verse in 
his life!” i 

“That again,” answered the old lady, “ may be 
hard enough to find. In these days, all the world 


; making even a show of resistance. He listened to 

them as oracles, and did precisely what they coun- 
; Selled ; in fine they exercised an absolute dominion 
$ over him. 


2 


> “Good Heavens!” cried Zeila, “how those vil- 
; lainous: little wretches treat that man of genius! 
; How can he permit himself to be led by creatures 
> so disagreeable and sottish !” 
$ My child,” replied the magician, “those little 
; personages, so peevish and imperious, are called 
Pretensions. They follow him everywhere, he 
’ does not even desire to be rid of them, and makes 
, it his happiness to labor to humor all their caprices. 
5 : There i is nothing he would not do to obey them. 
: They embroil him with his best friends, they create 
» for him in the world a host of enemies by their 
’ unreasonable claims and their jealousies, and they 
: render him supremely ridiculous in the eyes of all 
’ who know him.” 
; I wish no such husband as that!” cried Zeila. 
} “T wish not to be the slave of a host of creatures, 
} whose disposition does not seem to me the most 
; agreeable. Should I have the misfortune, however 
innocently, to cross one of these Pretensions, my 
husband would sacrifice me, without love, mercy or 
remorse. But does there exist no man of genius, 
; who is not the slave of Pretensions and caprices ?” 
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Here commenced new researches, but, like former 
ones, without success. No doubt there are, in the 


world, men who unite modesty with brilliant talents, | 
but Zeila had not the good fortune to encounter ° 
such a prodigy, and was cured effectually of her 
desire to wed what the world calls a man of } 
‘ Zeila. 


genius. 

Disappointed in so many experiments, Zeila now 
turned her thoughts upon a husband who should 
gratify her vanity and self-love; one who, occupying 
an important and splendid position in the world, 
would reflect upon her a part of the eclat of his 
position. She saw one day a courtier, still young, 
descending the steps from the palace of the Shah. 
The courtier was escorted by a numerous crowd. 
His costume was magnificent, and all who ap- 


proached addressed him with respect the most ' 


obsequious, humility the most profound. His 
smile was benevolent and patronising, and the 
light of happiness shone upon his lips. 
mighty courtier. What a position would be held 
by the wife of such a man! 
what pomp! 
when she referred to the magic mirror. 


more. His brow was furrowed, he threw around 


him glances unquiet and suspicious; and the man | 
who but now seemed so gay was transformed into © 
the most melancholy and unhappy of beings. Zeila ‘ 


saw that he was attended bya great serpent, whose 
maw was always ravenous. The courtier was oc- 


cupied entirely with this troublesome companion, } 
and labored incessantly, but in vain to sate its | 


capacity. The more the reptile swallowed, the 


more he craved. Some friends of the courtier | 


presented themselves, he received them with a 


manner the most gracious and amiable, he made . 
them offers of friendship apparently the most disin- . 


terested, but precisely at the moment when they 
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Zeila ; 
was fascinated, and all impatient to wed this | 
’ you decide.” 
What splendor !— ° 
Her head was already half turned, ; 
. She beheld him—strangled with the bow-string !” 
The scene waschanged. The courtier smiled no : 
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, thinking of her own ambition, but it was but for 
‘ an instant, and she rejoined : 
“But all courtiers certainly cannot be at the 
mercy of a serpent so capacious !” 
“ Alas, yes! my daughter.” 
“No courtier then for my husband!’ exclaimed 
“Still, my good mother, I must acknow- 
ledge that I thave a great desire to be a lady of 
the court!” Hardly had she spoken when she 
perceived the Grand Vizier. Mounted upon a 
noble courser, his caparison glittering with gems 
and with gold, the slaves and officers of his suite 
magnificently clothed, the people crowding after 
the pageant, the procession deployed before Zeila, 
in all the pride of Asiatic pomp. She was dazzled 
, with the magnifience of the spectacle, and doubted 
not that with all this glitter the grand vizier united 
the most amiable traits. “Can I not wed the 
grand vizier ?” suddenly she asked. 
“ Without doubt,” said the magician, “if you 
desire it. Look in your mirror, and tell me how 


Zeiia interrogated the oracle which should inform 
her where,.in two years, would be the grand vizier. 


“Oh, Mahomet!” she ser i, “what a fright- 
ful end to his greatness! No, no! No vizier for me!” 
The impression made by this last tableau was so 
deep, that poor Zeila prayed the old sorceress to 
lead her instantly back to the house. Left alone 
; in her apartment, she gave herself up to the re- 
flections to which so many unsuccessful essays 
naturally gave birth. “* Alas!” she cried, “what 
have I done! Why did I quit the house of my 
dear good husband? Poor Amedan! What will 
be his grief, when he returns, and vainly seeks bis 
beloved Zeila! Would there were but opportunity 
yet to return! I feel now, how dear was the hus- 
band I have lost by my imprudence and my pride. 

, Experience has cured me of all-desire for a brilliant 





least expected it, he thrust them into the jaws of } lot; and I recall with grief the placid happiness 


the hideous reptile. In this picture also Zeila 
figured as the wife; the serpent turned his burning 


eyes upon her, as if demanding a new victim. The ° 
courtier hesitated not an instant, and Zeila uttered | 


acry of horror, as she saw him sacrifice his wife 


as he had his friends. She turned, affrighted and . 


disgusted, from the revolting picture. 

“Just Heaven!” she cried, “is it possible there 
are men depraved enough to sacrifice to a serpent 
all the ties of friendship and of love?” 

“ Alas, yes! my dear child,” replied the old 
woman. 
hungry, and unfortunate to those who attempt 
to satisfy him. It ends, sooner or later, in their 
being devoured themelves.” Zeila could not help 


“The serpent Amairion is always | 


} which I might have enjoyed all my days, but for 
my ridiculous vanity. Dear Amedan! If, after 
my foolish and wicked wanderings, T could return 
to thee, I would fall at thy feet, and I know thou 
wouldst pardon my error!” 

“ Yes, my dear Zeila,” said Amedan, who sud- 
denly appeared at her side, “ with my whole heart!” 
Zeila started up in affright and fell into her hus- 
’ band’s arms; while she could not recover from her 





: surprise, but let jay take its place in her mind. 


’ Amedan explained. 

: “You believed me gone to Sheraz, but I had 
; hardly left Ispahan upon my journey, when I was 
‘ overtaken by your slave, sent to recall me, by the 

* good woman in whose house we are. Under this 
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roof I have spent every night, and each day I 
have heard the report of your progress.” 
“Yes, my daughter,” said the kind magician, 


who now joined them, “I knew that your heart ; 
was right—it was your head only which was ° 


attacked with a ridiculous mania. I was sure of 
curing you, because your understanding is naturally 
sound; but I would not have commenced the un- 
dertaking if you had resembled others who have 


consulted me in the promptings of criminal wishes, 


or fatal curiosity. 
men, and few can estimate the value of my aid.” 
More the sorceress would have added, had she 
not been interrupted by Amedan and Zeila, who 
could not find language strong enough to express 
their gratitude. The reformation of Zeila was 


complete and permanent; she felt that Amedan > 


possessed the attributes which alone can ensure 
the happiness of a wife: benevolence, delicacy of 
mind and thought, and trusting confidence, based 
on that esteem which the tender and noble heart 
preserves always for the object of its affections. 
Above all he was gifted with common sENSE, a 
treasure much more precious, and more rare than 
genius. Zeila cherished more and. more the 
simple and modest virtues of Amedan, since she 
had learned that a woman almost always purchases. 
a Baritrant Mav, at a higher price than he is 
worth. Husbands should on their part remember 
that there may sometimes be the same disproportion 
between the value and the cost of a Bririiant 
Woman. 





TO ELLEN. 


On! tell me not of brighter homes 
In southern climes away, 

Where morning winds are low as lutes, 
And moonlit fountains play, 

And never are the hours told, 
And all are free from care, 

And life is like a marriage feast— 
I care not to be there! 

Oh! tell me not of eastern climes 
Where Sharon's roses blow, 

And fragrance floats on ev'ry breeze, 
And shaded waters flow, 

The bulbul warbles to its mate 
Beside the starlit streams, 

- And love smiles on us all the day, 

And whispers in our dreams. 

Oh! tell me not of fairer lands, 
Though Houris from the blest 

Should beckon to ambrosial groves 
In green isles in the west— 

Why should I fly to foreign lands, 
Or tempt the treach’rous sea? 

A home within thy loving heart 
Were all the world to me. —— 


T have no need of assistance from ° 
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KEATS’ HYPERION. 


A HALF HOUR’S CHAT. 


eee 


We have just taken up a volume of the poems of 
‘ Keats. Let us turn to his finest work, Hyperion. 
, Keats was not appreciated in his life time, and has 
not been, understood since. He is of all our poets 
the most deeply iunbued with the Grecian spirit ; for 
Shelley, though versed in the old classic poetry, was 
} too intellectual to be real, and we turn with relief 


g 


from his fine-spun ideality to the more palpable 
beauties of Keats. He was 
the victim of a clique, unjustly condemned while 
living, and having no powerful friends to defend 
him when dead. His sonnets will be eternal monu- 
; ments to his genius. He was not twenty-five when 


Do the latter justice. 


’ he died, and had already written “ Endymion,” 
“ Lamia,” “The Eve of St. Agnes” and “ Hype- 
? rion,” each poem evincing a progressive improve- 
; ment, which, if continued until forty, would have 
brought him up with the great masters of our 
tongue. 

We have always shared in the fondness of the 
elder Greek poets for the Titantic legends. Keats 
in selecting a theme from them has evinced his 
genius. There is some slovenliness, a little redun- 
dancy, and now and then a turgid passage in Hype- 
rion, but, take it with all its faults, it is, even in its 
fragmentary condition, one of the best poems of this 
century. We will read it. 
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“ Deep in the shady sadness of a vale 

Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 
Far from the fiery noon, and eve’s one star, 
Sat gray-haired Saturn, quiet as a stone, 

Still as the silence round about his lair; 
Forest on forest hung about his head 

Like cloud on cloud.” 


‘ Such is the opening, and what can be finer? 
‘ The battle is over, Saturn is dethroned, and the 
‘ rebels sit in heaven. In gloomy despair the god 
‘ retires to this spot to hide his shame, brooding over 
} dis lost empire with an agony such only as immor- 
tals feel. But he does not long remain alone. 
; Thea soon seeks him out; but so deep is his 
‘ dejection that he hears not her approaching foot- 
‘ steps. Let us read the poet’s description of her: it 
‘ comes in, like a wild prelude, to the Titanic drama. 
’ « Her face was large as that of Memphian sphinx, 
‘  Pedestall'd haply in a palace-court, 

‘ When sages look'd to Egypt for their lore. 

§ But oh! how unlike marble was that face: 


How beautiful, if Sorrow had not made 
; Sorrow more beautiful than Beauty’s self.” 


She approaches the god, as he Jies supine and 
nerveless on the ground, and bending in reverence 
beside him, attempts to console him, but alas! her 
’ own heart is heavy within her, and the task is soon 
' abandoned. 
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“Poor old King, 


I have no comfort for thee.” ; 


She mourns over his defeat, reproaches herself ; 
that she tried to awake him, and bids him sleep on ; 
while she will weep at his feet. Her words break ; 
the profound hush for a few moments, and then all ; 
again is still, 


« As when upon a tranced summer-night, 

Those green-robed senators of mighty woods, 

Tall oaks, branch-charmed by the earnest stars, 
Dream, and so dream all night without a stir, 

Save from one gradual solitary gust 

Which comes upon the silence, and dies off, 

As if the ebbing air had but one wave: 

So came those words and went; the while in tears 
She touched her fair large forehead to the ground.” 





And thus they remain—he prone on the earth, | 
and she weeping at his feet until Saturn lifts up } 
his faded eyes, and seeing his kingdom gone, 


bewails his ruin in accents like a god, but like one ; 
in despair. As he proceeds, however, recapitula- } 
ting his misfortunes, something of his old energy ; 
awakes within him, his indignation starts to life ; 
and is poured forth in majestic eloquence, and, } 
finally lashing himself to a phrenzy, he leaps to } 


his feet and asks for another chaos, that out of it ; 


he may again create a world, Well may the poet 
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exquisite melody of many of the verses. That is 
especially a fine touch where the poet makes the 
palace door fly open in “ smoothed silence.” 

Now let us turn to the second book. At the very 
moment when Hyperion stoops from his height, 
Saturn and Thea reach the place where the ruined 
Titans await his approach. Their retreat is a fitting 
one for fallen immortals. 


“It was a den where no insulting light 

Could glimmer on their tears ; where their own groans 
They felt, but heard not, for the solid roar ? 
Of thunderous waterfalls and torrents hoarse, 
Pouring a constant bulk, uncertain where. 

Crag jutting forth to crag, and rocks that seemed 
Ever as if just rising from a sleep, 

Forehead to forehead held their monstrous horns.” 


Here were assembled the Titans, except those 
who were in torture or wandering. Ceus, Gyges, 
Briareiis, Typhon, Dolor and Porphyrion, with 
others, the brawniest in assault, were pent in close 
dungeons, where their huge limbs, crampt and 
screwed, were locked up like veins of metal. The 
rest found covert in this dismal den. And dismal 
indeed it must have been with its impenetrable 
gloom, unseen cataracts, and horrid monstrous 
crags, even to those who had been unaccustomed 
to the celestial plains. Then what must have 


my, } been its horrors to the conquered Titans! Their 


“That word 
Found way unto Olympus and made quake 


his mother, 


e . a& 


The rebel three.” ; 
Think of the god in that attitude, and speaking ' 


those words! What a picture it would make !— ; 
and yet no living artist could grasp it. ; 

Thea seizes the favorable opportunity presented 
by this word, and leads Saturn to the Titans, who } 
lie brooding over their defeat, groaning for their ; 
old allegiance, needing only a leader to attempt . 
Olympus. The poet now shifting the scene, pro- ; 
ceeds to a description of Hyperion, the god of day, 
(who alone of all Saturn’s friends maintains his ‘ 
rank) now striding wrathfully through his colossal 
halls, fretting at his new master, though not know- ° 
ing but that his own downfall is approaching, and } 


now flying impatient from the phantoms who tor- ° 
ment him there, and stretching himself, “six hours } 
before the dewy dawn,” at the gate of day, to await ' 
the morn, “in grief and radiance faint.” Here he 
hears the voice of Ceelus bidding him repair to 
Saturn, and lead the foremost van to assert the > 
rights of the fallen god. The book closes with 
one of Keats’ fine pictures, for Hyperion, obeying 


: “with a slow incline of his broad breast, 
Like to a diver in the pearly sea, 
Forward he stoop’d over the airy shore, 
And plunged all noiseless into the deep night.” ~ 


One cannot peruse this book without being » 
struck with the beauty of the pictures, and the | 
3* 


feelings may be judged from the disorder in which 
; they lay, the disorder of defeat, impotent rage and 
despair. 

**Scarce images of life, one here, one there, 

Lay vast and edgeways; like a dismal cirque 

Of Druid stones, upon a forlorn moor, 

When the chill rain begins at shut of eve, 

In dull November.” 

In this passage the poet displays an imagination 

of the highest order. Had he compared the Titans 
merely to a vast circle of Druid stones, he would 


’ have evinced no higher faculty than fancy, but 
; when these stones are seen at twilight, on a for- 


lorn moor, with a chill rain falling, on a November 
eve, he rises, by so many steps into the Joftiest 
regions of imagination. There is something mys- 


’ terious and awful in contemplating those vast ruins 


at such a time and under such circumstances, for 
their shadowy shapes appear in the dim light, to 
grow even more colossal, and even at ti to look 
as if endowed with life. If the dese nm had 


; gone no further we should have regarded them, 


however, as devoid of feeling, mere huge, shadowy 
monsters, lying prone and motionless. But a vita- 


, lity is given to the picture by the chill November 
’ rain which vividly reminds us of the icy despair 
‘ of those Titantic hearts. The whole simile is a 


fine example of the process by which, through the 
force of association, Burke says the emotion of 
terror. and sublimity is awoke in the soul. 

Here then lie the Titans, among them Cottus 
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Phoreus, Atlas, Creiis and Asia, mighty names.; And then proceeding, in a strain of lofty elo- 
There too is Enceladus, once the mildest of the } quence, in which he makes his hearers fully sen- 
race, but now wroth for war. Misfortune has ; sible of their degradation, and inflames them, by 
changed his character; he alone is not prostrate ; } every art, against their oppressor, he starts to his 
but raised on his elbow glares savagely around, } feet, and lifting up his vast stature, is about to paint 
meditating that second war which was to shake } the blissful days they once enjoyed, when he be- 
Olympus, and dim traditions of which we still read 3 holds Hyperion approaching, and ceasing suddenly 
of with awe in the pages of Hesiod and the ante- } he calls all eyes to view the only one of their 
Homeric poets. household who is not disgraced. “Hyperion, lo! 
This melancholy scene meets the eye of Saturn } his radiance is here!” he cries. The passage that 
as he reaches the borders of the dismal gulf. Tor- ; follows, as it is the most sustained in the book, we 
tured by rage, grief, anxiety, and most of all despair ; give entire. 
—for never had he so keenly felt his downfall until « All eyes were on Enceladus’s face, 
now—he staggers forward fainting. The sight is } And they beheld, while still Hyperion’s name 


hs . } Flew from his lips up to the vaulted rocks, 
too much, the anguish is too severe even for a god: A. pallid gauge sevens hin Sootures stern: 


and he would have fallen, Not savage, for he saw full many a God 
Wroth as himself. He look’d upon them all, 
“ But that he met Enceladus’s eye, Aad in each face he saw a gleam of light, 
Whose mightiness and awe of him, at once But splendider in Saturn's, whose hoar locks 
Came like an inspiration; and he shouted, Shone like the bubbling foam about a keel 
‘ Titans, behold your God!’” When the prow sweeps into a midnight cove. 


In pale and silver silence they remain’d, 

This is one of the finest touches in the poem, FA ee fh re oe the morn, 

F . . seat e the beet oomy steeps 
or indeed in any poem, Homeric or Miltonic. It } ‘ail the sad nto the 7 iiuion. ise ie 
alone would settle Keats’ claim to high genius. } And every gulf, and every chasm old, 
This simple passage is worth all that was ever { And every height, and every sullen depth, 
pa a : Voiceless, or hoarse with loud tormented streams: 
writter the malignant old cobbler who hunted ; And all the everlasting cataracts, 
him to th. Had Keats maintained hitaself at } And all the headlong torrents far and near, 
. Mantled before in darkness and huge shade, 
an equal height throughout the porm he would } Now saw the light and made it terrible. 
have left a name second only to that of the bard ; It was Hyperion :—a err peak 
of Eden His bright feet erst , — —_ he ~ aa to view 
- The misery bis brilliance had betray’ 

But we must hurry on. Thus inspired with his { To the most hateful seeing of itself. 
old daring, Saturn, in a noble speech, incites the ; Golden his hair of short Numidian curl, 
. “ _ . Regal his shape majestic, a vast shade 
Titans to arise, ending by calling on Oceanus for } Jy midst of his own brightness, like the bulk 
his opinion. The dethroned god speaks and de- ; Of Memnon’s image at the set of sun, 


is etnias . Is fi he dusking East: 
clares that their fall is by the law of Nature, which Sighe. ~ eng cca ode he ‘Mens hana arp, 


in its struggle for perfection has appointed other ; He th vite his pene, sentaneietine. 
‘ He press‘d together, and in silence stood. 
eee 7 suoceed am, Bennet Despondence seized again the fallen Gods 
out no hope, but resigns himself to fate. A deep § At sight of the dejected King of Day, 
silence ensues, none answering for a space: then } And many hid their faces from the light: 

‘ z ei ie But fierce Enceladus sent forth his eyes 
Clymene lifts her timid voice in melancholy regrets. } 4 mong the brotherhood ; and, at their glare, 
She gives a beautiful description of the young god } Uprose Iapetus, and Creus too, 

‘ But h And Phorcus, sea-born, and together strode 
Apollo, which we must pass over. But her wo- } mm, where he towered on his eminence. 
manish complaints are suddenly drowned by the } There those four shouted forth old Saturn’s name; 


: Z oo g Hyperion from the peak loud answered, ‘ Saturn!’ 
—— voice of Enceladus. Let us tell it in the dovere cat near the Miothér of the Geds, 
poet’s own words: In whose face was no joy, though all the Gods 
Gave from their hollow throats the name of ‘ Saturn.’” 


naw 
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¥ soll her voice flow’d on, like timorous brook 


That, lingering along a pebbled coast, The second book closes with this magnificent 


Doth fear to meet the sea; » ee it met, passage, and, in the succeeding one, the author 

Ard shuddered ; for the overwhelming voice . : : 

Of huge Racoledus awallowed.it ia: wreak: takes up another portion of his theme, as if he felt 

The ponderous syllables, like sullen waves his inability to carry on immediately the scene he 

In the half glutted hollows of reef-rocks, ’ {hasopened. He never lived to finish it. ‘The third 

Came booming thus, while stil] upon his arm enh 

He lean‘d; not rising, from supreme contempt. book closes abruptly, and contains little except a 
‘Or shall we listen to the on description of Apollo and numerous isolated verses 

oeisnearete eh nahh al of great beauty. We will ave Hyperion now. 

That rebel Jove’s whole armory were spent, therefore, and shut the volume. 

Not world on world upon their shoulders piled, At another time we may take up Keats more at 


i baby-word r : * 
Epistar wid tokelieeaie ee ” large and endeavor to analyze his genius. Cc. 
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MAHTOE AND MARMAH. ever any of the young men of the town were by. 
. Bat with George Marvin, her brother by adoption, 

DX, Bo Me BhW0 OM she was, of course, perfectly familiar. As she had 

Tue town of Norwalk, Connecticut, was first $ learned to call him, so she seemed to consider him 
purchased of the natives about the year 1640, only her brother, and never were brother dnd sister more 
twenty years after the landing of the Pilgrims at affectionate than were they, though the wide world 
Plymouth rock. It was at that time inhabited were looked over to find them. Affectionate! They 


| I have said Mahtoe was coy—so she was when- 


by a branch of the Mohegan tribe, who, at the } little thought how deep were the sources of that 
settlement of the town, returned again to the main } regard till at length, in the fullness of time, it broke 
body, in what is now the eastern part of the state. ; upon them in an instant. 
There was one little Indian girl left behind. This At Unguowa, a few miles to the northeast of the 
was done at the urgent request of one of the settlers, ; settlement, resided another branch of the same tribe 
named Marvin, who, having but one child, a son, ; to which those who had left Norwalk belonged. It 
desired to adopt this girl, and rear her as his own. } chanced, one day in September, when Mahtoe, as 
She consented to remain with them, and saw her I have said before, was seventeen, that a young 
friends and family depart for the home of their } Indian from Unguowa saw her as she was sitting 
fathers without apparent grief, though after they ; on a tall hill that rises abruptly on the eastern side 
were gone she went away by herself and wept. It of the river. It was then covered with some noble 
was not strange, for Mahtoe was young, a mere ; forest trees, but now bears only a short row of 
child indeed, only seven years old, and almost a ; stinted poplars. She was employed in weaving a 
stranger to her newly found friends. But she ; little basket for her needle work, for she had not 
soon became quite reconciled to her new mode of ; yet forgotten the rude acquirements of her younger 
life, and when she had learned the language of ; years, nor the language which was her own, but 
the English none ever appeared happier or more 3 amid all the accomplishments of civilized life, she 
ainiable than the little Indian girl. She speedily ; still retained an affection for many of her old cus- 
grew to be a favorite with the whole company of { toms and pastimes. The view from the position 
settlers, and was welcomed to their dwellings with ; which she occupied was beautiful. To the west, 
the greatest cordiality. ; the valley of Norwalk, with its winding stream, its 
Ten years passed away, and still Mahtoe re- ’ meadows, its trees, whose foliage glowed with all 
mained in the family of Mr. Marvin. But what ; the tints of the rainbow—to the east, the forest all 


2 


a change had those ten years wrought in her. ; untouched, just as-it came from the Almighty’s 
Instead of the slender girl she was now the well ; hand—to the south, the sparkling waters of the 
formed woman. ‘Tall, but splendidly proportioned, ; sound, and the long, blue island beyond—all these 
she was active as the deer, and almost as coy and ; were before her eye, and their surpassing beauty 
timid. She seemed to have lost many of the cha- ; was fully appreciated. And as Mahtoe gazed on 
racteristics of her race, or rather they had been ? the face of Nature so rich, so calculated to in- 
greatly modified by her continued intercourse with ; spire one with emotions of admiration, of love, 
a civilized people. For she had been instructed and benevolence, the pure spirit within her mani- 
during those ten years in the same knowledge, and fested through her eyes its happiness, and her face 
with the same care and labor that the children of ; was radiant with a quiet joy. The young hunter 
the English enjoyed. She loved and respected ; 8aw her and admired, I will not say he loved, for 
her friends and benefactors, and their manners and } love is a plant of slower growth; but he was struck 
mode of life had been gradually adopted as her ; with her beauty, and stood and viewed her unob- 
own; so that by the time she was seventeen there } served himself till Mahtoe having finished her work, 
was scarcely a more lady-like personage in the ; arose to return home. He then placed ‘himself 
whole settlement than was Mahtoe the Indian girl. } directly before her, and addressed her in her own 
Oh! it would have charmed you to observe the ; tongue. : 

bright hopes of youth speaking out through her «Will not the maiden + © oe that Tontawae 
brighter eyes—to hear her sweet voice break forth ; may feast his eyes on her 1 

in the rude music of the times—and to watch her } his heart to look om'so fair a creatu 
as she tripped gaily over the soft grass, now bound- ; “It is time for Mahtoe to return,” | 
ing like the panther, now climbing rocks that the ; “see, the hill is dlready between th 
wild goat would almost fear to tread, now paddling ; river, and the tree shadows are lon 
the frail canoe along the beautiful little river that { awaits, ome.” 
Watered the village. : But Toftawae loves the mai 
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make her his wife. He will hunt for her all the; prefer? I need not tell. Both were sufficiently 
day. She shall never want.” ; terrible to a young and bappy thing like her, but 
Her face grew pale at his words, and, though ; death was nothing in comparison’ with the eternal 
she knew not why, her heart sickened at the bare : stings of conscience, and a fame sullied among men. 
thought of becoming his wife. But she said ; Still there was one hope of escape from both, and 
firmly, : it was not forgotten, for as Tontawae approached 
“It cannot be. The youth is a stranger, and ; the unhappy victim of his passion, she snatched 
seeks in vain for Mahtoe’s heart. But he is wel- : suddenly his tomahawk, and as the stag at bay 
come to our tent; will he eat with us to-night?” ; turns on his pursuer, so with the unwonted strength 
and she stepped aside to pass by him and lead the } and the courage of desperation, with a single blow 
way home. Without further parley, the young ‘ she felled her persecutor to the earth. It was a 
hunter grasped her in his sinewy arms and bore } bold deed, and she knew it too, for if discovered by 
her away in the opposite direction. She screamed ; any of his people before she could make her escape 
for help, but it was too far from the settlement, and { good, the most fearful tortures were her portion. 
no one heard her ery. Tonawae carried her in } She was discovered, for she had hardly sprang 
his arms awhile, and then setting her on her feet, ; through the door of the tent and was flying across 
compelled her to walk by his side, holding her ; the plain, when a stout warrior entered, and on 
tightly by the hand till they arrived at Unguowa. ’ seeing what had been done started immediately in 
When Mahtoe returned not home at sunset, } pursuit. And he overtook her and brought her 
George, who was always uneasy if she were long : back to the village, and called out the tribe to 
absent from his sight, walked out to meet her. ; witness the death of the ill-fated young man who 
Though he knew not where she had been during was then ebbing out his life. 
the afternoon, he chanced to go directly to the spot ; Mahtoe must die to-morrow; the relatives of 
from which she had been so rudely carried away. the deceased demand blood for blood. There will 
As he came to the tree, under whose shade she had } be a solemn dance, a funeral dirge, and then the 
been sitting, and saw the basket she had made, ; blazing fagots—the greedy flames will dry up the 
which had fallen from her hand in her struggles } sources of life, and the fair maid will go to the land 
to escape, he knew not what to make of it. He } of spirits. And there will be savage triumph and 
looked about and saw the trail of heavy feet, but } rejoicing over her sufferings, and feasting and 
they were not hers. He called her, and searched ; revelry will conclude the scene. But the girl is 
all around, but she neither answered nor came. He } firm, for the spirit of twenty ancestral chiefs nerves 
returned to the village—no one had: seen her or } her heart, and she will rise early on the morrow to 
could tell anything concerning her. This certainly } see the sun for the last time as it peeps above the 
began to look alarming, for the sun had some time } horizon. 
been down, and it was already growing dark.? It is midnight, and Mahtoe sleeps; not a muscle 
Mahtoe had never stayed so long away; and why 3 moves—not a sound do these sweet lips utter. 
did she leave her basket on the hill? There must 3 The slumber is quite peaceful, for all is undis- 
have been violence, but who would injure Mahtoe ? ; turbed within. A few bear skins spread on the 
The affair was incomprehensible. $ ground form her only couch, but in her infancy 
All that night and the next day was the search ; she often rested on such a one. At the door of 
for the lost maiden continued, but nothing was ; the tent lies a stalwart Indian, the same who had 
discovered that afforded any clue to the mystery of : pursued her when she attempted to escape. Why 
her absence. Unfortunately no one had seen her ; does he sleep so soundly? Has he unwittingly 
when carried away by the stranger youth, and the } partaken of some drug which deadens his senses 
idea of violence from. any of her own people was } and causes him to slumber at his sentry post? It 
not for a t entertained. So they sought in } must be, for he hears not the door of the tent open; 
the forest and the river, climbed the hills and cros- ; a girlish form steps over bis huge body, and gliding 
sed the valleys of the whole region about, and at } to the side of Mahtoe, whispers softly in her ear. 
last they gave her. up as dead. She starts up, but does not cry out, for Indian blood 
In the time the poor girl was exposed to ; runs in her veins, and Indian cunning and caution 
a severe il, from which. she came out most ; avail her now. The two, the girl and the woman, 
i er captor, on the day after he had } for Mahtoe’s character has grown with the occasion, 
his tent, finding entreaty useless, } and she has laid aside the girlish character forever 
ed her with death if she longer } —the two approach the door, step lightly across 
to his brutal paragese Death § the guard who is still wrapped in his dreams, the 
ich did the high-minded Maktoe } door closes after them, and they are gone amid the 
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darkness of the night. Well done, Mahtoe, bravely, f 
nobly done, my little Marmah, and rich shall be ; 
thy reward. Fly swiftly, and pause not for weari- 
ness, for a long and toilsome journey is before you. } 
Let not the howling of the wolf or the cry of the j 
panther terrify you, for you leave worse enemies } 
behind. The night is dark, and your path rough and - 
difficult, but yonder bright star shall be your guide, | 
and shall cheer you on till the morning dawns. } 
It did cheer them on, and when the sun burst ° 
forth in the morning the ten miles that separated . 
Unguowa from the settlement at Norwalk had ; 
been passed, and the fugitives stood panting at . 
Mr. Marvin’s door. Mahtoe was soon locked in 
the arms of her brother, George, but she never 
ealled him brother after that. The little Marmah ° 
who had so generously saved her, could not, of 
course, return to her tribe, but she was soon far 
happier than she could ever have been with them, ’ 
for with Mahtoe for a teacher a new and bright ; 
light beamed in upon her spirit. And she profited » 
well by the lessons she fad received, and became | 
as great a favorite in @&6 “settlement as Mahtoe ’ 
herself, and like her, soon had a home of her own, ; 
being married to a young man of the place, who ; 
was envied by all who were seeking a wife. Some » 
of the most wealthy and respectable inhabitants of | 
the town still boast their descent ae one or the | 
other of those two Indian girls, = 
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TO MY DAUGHTER LOUISA. 
BY JOHN C, DINNIES. 


Rose-sup dear! 
Oh! while I gaze 
Deep in the depths of thy loveful eyes,— 
Rose-bud sweet! 
Thy winning ways 
Foreshadow thy future victories! 
Rose-bud loved! 
Thy witching power 
Softly reflects thy mother’s charms,— 
Thy parent rose 
he dearest flower 
Nature folds in her teeming arms. 


Rose-bud sweet! 

Come near my heart, 

Let it thrill and feel the throbs of thine, 
And I will know 

Its pulses start, 

Warm from thy mother’s soul divine! 3 
Rose-bud mine! * 

The love that wells 
From the depths of my heart for her and thee, 
Rose and bud! 

The stronger swells 
As Time rolls on to Eternity. 


} 
| 
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THE HONEYMOON OVER. 


BY Cc. H. FORD. 


“ War, what is the matter, child?” said aunt 
Sarah, laying down her knitting, and gazing, in 
astonishment, at her niece, who, with her bonnet 
still on, had sat convulsed with weeping from the 
moment of her entrance, and had twice disregarded 
the question which the old lady put to her now for 
the third time. 

Aunt Sarah was one of the most single-hearted 
of her sex. She had, névertheless, a strong mind, 
and from what she knew of Mary, suspected that 
something had gone wrong between the newly 
married couple. Mary continued weeping for 
some time, but at last spoke, though in disjointed 
sentences. : 

“Oh! I am so unhappy,” she sobbed, “for 
Henry does not—love me—as he ought—as, as I 
believed he would. I wish I was-dead.” 

“Mary!” said aunt Sarah in a tone of marked 
displeasure, sternly regarding her niece. 

Mary hung her head and burst into a fresh flood 
of tears. Aunt Sarah continued. 

“T am shocked to hear you use such language, 
Mary. What! repine against Providence and wish 
yourself dead !” 

“Oh! forgive me,” said Mary, running into her 
aunt’s arms, “I scarcely knew what I said. But I 
am so unhappy. Indeed, indeed Iam. I feel as if 
my heart would break.” 

‘Aunt Sarah tenderly pressed the sufferer to her 
bosom, soothing her as she would have quieted a 
child, and when the composure of the weeper had 
been somewhat restored by these means, said, 

“ Bat you have not told me, my dear child, why 
you are unhappy? Open yourheart tome. You 
are aware that I love you as a mother—perhaps I 
can do something for you.” 

Aunt Sarah had taken charge of Mary when, 
left an orphan at the age of nine, she had no other 
friend in the world. It was under aunt Sarah’s — 
guidance that Mary grew up to be a really esti- 
mable girl, though not without faults, for alas! 
who, in this world, is exempt from them. It 
was from aunt Sarah’s house that Mary had gone 
forth a bride. What so natural then that the 
young wife should return thither for consolation 


in her trqgple 

“Tam Hao have come to me, Mary,” said 
aunt Sarah,"when she found that Mary at every 
attempt to speak, burst afresh into tears, “for a 
wife should never reveal any little difference with 


her husband, except to some very near and dear 
friend. I stand in the light of a mother to you, 
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“ Why ?” said Mary, looking down at her attire, 


but to see if I cannot advise you. Fear not, then, } in surprise, “is not this sufficiently good ?” 


to tell me all.” 
Mary at last gained courage to explain the ’ 


“It is old fashioned and does not fit you.” 
“But it is unsoiled and will yet wear a long 


causes of her grief, which were narrated with ° time.” 


many interruptions from her tears. Her story 
was that which too many young wives have ; 
to tell. At first her husband had been devoted ; 
and constant in his attentions, and she had been ; 
supremely happy; but gradually his demeanor ‘ 
changed, though why she could not tell unless ° 
that he had ceased to love her. At times he would | 
seem annoyed; often he spoke querulously ; and ° 
to-day he had showed positive anger, and addressed ; 
her so sternly that she had come, the instant he 3 
left the house after dinner, almost broken-hearted ; 
to her aunt. Such was the substance of Mary’s 
story. 

Her aunt listened, without interruption, until 
the young wife had finished her tale, when she } 
looked at her a moment kindly and said, 

“You have done wrong, Mary, though in what ; 
I cannot yet tell.” Mary started in surprise. “Yes! 
my dear, you have done something wrong, though 
by your present demeanor I see it was done inno- ' 
cently. In some way you have crossed your hus- : 
band’s wishes, or jarred on some one of his peculiar ° 
notions. For instance, I noticed you the other 
evening hanging around him the whole evening at g 
Mrs. C ’s company. Some men are excessively » 
annoyed at such things. I know not whether I : 
may be right as to this particular instance; but > 
depend on it, in some little thing, of no more im- ; 
portance than this, you have displeased your hus- 
band. Every man has his whims, and the first $ 
duty of a wife should be to study them. You are a 
woman, and ought to have a woman’s tact, and let 3 
it be your business to find out in what way you } 
have displeased your husband.” 3 

“Oh! no, no, it cannot be. It is no trifle. ; 
Had you only heard him speak to-day.” ; 

“ Mary, I know I am right. Cheer up, wipe off | 
your tears, go home, and meet your husband to- } 
night with a cheerful face. Make no allusion to 





“That is no reason.” 

“ What! not study economy.” 

“No! for you do not look well in it. Let me 
ask you a question. Would you, if you were still 
unmarried and expected a suitor this evening, wear 
that dress ?” 

Mary looked confounded. A new light seemed 
breaking in on her. 

“T will change the dress this instant if you will 
wait.” 

“ Do, by all means,” 

In less than quarter of an hour Mary re-appeared 
totally changed in appedatance by the substitution 
of a different dress. 

“T think it very probable, Mary,” said her aunt, 
“ that in this little matter of your dress may lie one 
of the secrets of your diffitulty with your husband. 
You know he is passionately fond of elegant dress. 
Besides it is no compliment to a husband to wel- 
come him home in a dress in which you would not 
appear before the veriest stranger. Now a husband 
would be ashamed, perhaps, to tell so simple a cause 
of his annoyance, though he might be annoyed the 
more from being forced to be silent. May this not 
be the case with Henry ?” 

Mary looked up, and tears were in her eyes. 

“You, are right. I see it by numerous little 
things I had overlooked or disregarded before. A 
thousand, thousand thanks for your advice.” 

The next day Mary made her appearance at aunt 
Sarah’s at an early hour. She entered smiling. 

“All went off right,’ were her first words. 
“Henry’s brow had lost its cloud, and we have 
not spent so happy an evening since the honey- 
moon. And this morning I wore no dishabille at 
breakfast, as I have been accustomed to: so, when 
Henry was going out, he took my hand and said, 
‘I wish you would always dress as pretty, Mary, 
as you did last night and this morning.’ Oh! aunt 


the past, but demean yourself as nearly as poggible ; Sarah what a load of unhappiness you have removed 


as you did in the days of courtship.” 
‘Mary was at length re-assured_ and departed. 


from my heart.” 
“ Persevere, my dear ‘child, and discover, if in 


Aunt Sarah sat until about an hour before tea- } anything else, you have innocently crossed your 
time, when, as if a new thought had struck her, { husband’s likings. Remember a wife should always 


oe ¢ 


she put on her t and 
her niece. The young wife was sitfing in the 
parlor musing. The firet words aufit Sarah ad- 





dresed to her, even before the salutations of the 


day, were, ‘ 
“Do you always dress in this way, Mary, when ° 
you expect no company ?” : 





tepped i to see { consult not only what is right, but what will please 


her husband, for only in doing this-does she have 
any chance of happiness.” 

Mary took her avht’s advice, and never again 
had to complain of any indifference in her husband. 
From such slight causes often springs the unhap- 
piness of the married life! 
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FASHIONS FOR JULY. , 


$ 
A ricH array of costumes has been forwarded to 
us this month, from which we select the figures in 
our plate. They are as follows: 

Fie, 1—A Waxkinc Dress of light colored silk ; | 
tight sleeves, and boddice high on the shoulders, A 
double lace mantelet is worn with this costume, the ; 
pattern of which appears in the plate. The bonnet 
is of crepe, trimmed with the same materials and ; 
with lace, to which is added a few daisies. 

Fic. u.—A Waxkine Dress not so high on the 
shoulders, displaying a worked chemisette beneath. } 
The boddice is surmounted with a cape, having two 
rows of pointed ruffles of the same material with the } 
dress. The sleeve, which is tight, is trimmed near } 
the shoulder in the same way. Round waist: two } 
deep flounces on the skirt, finished around the lower 
edge with points. Crepe bonnet, trimmed around the : 
front with lace ruffled, and on the crown with crepe 
twisted in a very beautiful style. 

Fie, 11.—A Waxxine Dress of lilac colored silk. ; 
The principal feature of this dress is the very magni- 
ficent mantelet pelerine, of which we can give no 
description that will present near so good an idea of ; 
the article as may be derived from the plate, to which, 
therefore, we refer the reader. 

Fic. 1v,—A Waxxinc Dress. The hanging sleeves 
at the elbow, and the new style of the boddice are the $ 
remarkable features in this costume. 

Fic. v.—An Evening Dress. This boddice has ; 
the fashionable buttons, and the style of the costume ¢ 
altogether is new and distingue. The pattern of the > 
sleeves is particularly pretty. 

Fic. vi.—Here is a back view of a cardinal, vary- 
ing but a little from that in figure three. 

Wa txine Dresses.—These dresses continue to be 
made long, especially behind; the bodies continue 
high and tight, but there may be a little fulness on 
the@shoulders, and a full back, nor is the ceinture 
excluded: the sleeves are, in many cases, still worn } 
tight, but those a la Louis XIII. have become popu- } 
lar with the advancing summer. We have seen } 
bodies made half high in three pieces: the front } 
trimmed with a fulling of the same material, placed } 
over the middle seam of the corsage, and continued } 

? 
2 
> 


up each side to the epaulet; a row of pearled loops 
is put over the side seams and surrounds the edge of 
the epaulet and cuffs; the sleeves plain. Then there 
is a fashionable style in spotted Pekin silk; the body 
perfectly tight, the front @ bravaroises allowing of the } 
under chemisette of cambric being seen: the sleeves 
plain, and of a single piece with open facings; the 
skirt trimmed with two broad folds. 

Evening Dress.—The prettiest evening dress of 
the month is made of rich figured satin of a bluish 
grey, open on each side of the skirt, and showing an 
under skirt of rose-colored gros de Naples; these } 
openings are attached across with double volants of ° 
rich white lace, fastened to the dress with immense ; 
chour or roseattes of the same, gradually lessening : 3 
upward; the corsage very low and fitting tight to the : 
figure ; waist a decided point; the whole of the upper ’ 





> varying shades it assumes in different lights. 
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part of the corsage and short sleeve nearly concealed 
by a splendid lace berthe, to match the lace which 
decorates the skirt. 

Bonnets.—The fronts of the bonnets are now 
being worn a little more projecting over the face, and 
> less deep at the ears. The crowns go not descend 
very low upon the back of the neck, but allow of the 
back part of the head being rendered slightly visible. 
Paille de riz, crepe and blonde are much worn for 
bonnets, trimmed with the most delicate flowers and 


} the lightest style of feathers; the form of the paille 
} de riz hats being of such an elegant and novel shape, 
, that without being too open in the front of the brim, 
> yet allows of the hair being worn in great profusion 
; on each side, or for the placing of those elegant orna- 


ments, such as flowers, riband, &c. Some are com- 
posed ef straw-colored gros de Naples, and trimmed 
with a bouquet of field flowers and taffetas ribands, 


} shaded yellow and green. 


Capotes a coulisses are not much ornamented, and 


: some are made of straw with silk crowns, with merely 
* a neeud, and Jong ends at the side; the chou is some- 


times of plain net. White satin bonnets are covered 


> with lace, and ornamented with a long white feather ; 
the Penelope bonnet is the newest syle, and capotes 


a la Madonne, with long veils of tulle. Leghorns, 
whether plain or sewed, are now in favor, and vary 
in form and trimming according to the use required. 


; Bonnets of etoffe sylphide are made rather close, with 


a narrow bouillonne of tulle, and bunch of lilac or 


} flour de cedras; pailles de riz mixed with silk form 


pretty capotes, with sprigs of May and feather leaves, 
or wreaths of aubepine. 

MantiLLes of black filet, with trimmings of the 
same, have been and continue to be fashionable ; also 
the manteau Venitiene in black or white, lined with 
lilac or pink silk; scarfs of glace silk are hollowed 
out at the throat, and trimmed a Ja grandemere, Cris- 
pins and camails of tarlatane over silk, are made with 
four rows of lace and embroidery ; the various styles 
of mantelet all form pelerine behind, and the ends are 
rounded ; they are trimmed with a ribbon a la veille; 
trimmings of ribbon quilled, and bands of silk decou- 
pees in festoons, are much in use. 

Cars.—The most successful cap for the present 
season is the bonnet Petraque, the lappet of blonde 
with which it is formed, and the delicate foliage 
which passes over the top ef the front, and the beau- 
tiful exotic flower which droops on each side of the 
neck, combine to render this coiffure becoming to any 
style of face. 

Mateniats.—The chameleon silk is aJ] the rage in 
Paris and London, and derives its name from the ever- 
Buttons 
are much used in redingotes and robes of demi neg- 
ligé; they are made of colored glass, agate, stones, 
&c., havinga gold point in the centre, and are of a 
round form. Black lace is almost an indispensable 
accompanimegt of every toilette ; camails are of lace, 
scarfs of lace, flounces of lace, &c. &c. Point de 
Venise is also much in demand, and is made in every 
color; and the patterns are either antique, reniassance 
or pompadour; it is also made in black ard white for 
’ shawls, or scarfs of cachemire or barege. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Wirth this number begins a new volume which we 
enter on with the happiest auspices. The union of 
“Tue Lapy’s Wor.p” and “Artist,” gives the 
publisher the command of facilities such as no others 
can obtain. In novelty, beauty and style of embel- 
lishments we were said to surpass every cotemporary 
last month, and we predict for the illustrations of the 
present number a still more general popularity. In 3 
the literary department we shall leave nothing un- § 
done to please our readers, though on this point it 
becomes us to speak with more modesty. But while ; 
we shall be assisted by such writers as Mrs. Sigour- : 
ney, Mrs. Osgood, Mis. Annan, and other female 
authors of the first rank, we are confident of winning 
the suffrages of the sex for Tuz Lapiges’ Nationa 
MAGAZINE. 

Are our fair readers aware that we alone, of all ; 
the monthlies, published the fashions for last month? > 


One of the magazines, we believe, issued patterns } 
similar to our costumes nearly three weeks after they , 
had appeared in our June number. This fact is the ; 
best testimony we could adduce to the superior ad- ; 
vantages we possess for procuring the very latest } 
styles. Our arrangements are such that we shall ; 
always receive patterns for our engraver even in case 
of a failure through the ordinary channels, so that } 


. . . ¢ 
in no case will there be a disappointment. $ 
3 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Tue rage for cheap re-prints is sensibly declining. 
Where an edition of ten thousand of a newspaper 
extra was disposed of last summer, scarcely five ; 
thousand can now be sold. The public prefers the 3 
orthodox book form to the huge quartos of the news- 3 
papers. This is returning half way to the legitimate ; 
book-trade; and the ultimate effect we foresee will ; 
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George S. Appleton, Philadelphia, has just pub- 
lished “Seven Years and a half in the New Pur- 
chase,” a book much in the style of Mrs. Claver's 
“New Home, who'll follow,” but whose wit is 
more after the style of the old school of Sterne and 
Swift, intermingled with modern colloquialisms. 
The author gives a humorous and graphic pic- 
ture of western life, and we heartily commend his 
volumes, warranting the purchaser much amusement, 
if not many a laugh. It is the book of books for a 
traveller, ennuted in a car, on a steamboat, or at 
the springs, ‘Hector O'Halloran,” an Irish story by 
W. H. Maxwell, and published by Mr. Appleton, is 
also a pleasant book for after-dinner reading. The 
same publisher has issued ‘“ No sense like Common 
Sense,” one of Mary Howitt’s delightful volumes. 
She aims to teach that we should be contented with 
our situation in life, and admirably has she suc- 
ceeded, The story is well toid, and many will read 
the book for this, even if they neglect the moral. A 
beautiful edition of Milton, in pearl, has appeared 
from the same house, got up with a neatness and 
taste which would make Mr. Appleton’s reputation, 
if that was not already done. The margin of the 
page in this volume is most bewitchingly ample. 

E. H. Butler, Philadelphia, continues the publica- 
tion of his “ Pictorial History of the United States,” 
and of his “ American Naval Biography.” A new 
number of each work is before us. The illustrations 
of the Pictorial History are particularly fine, and re- 
filect high credit on the artist, Mr. Croome. There 
is a life, finish and truth to nature about his designs 
which approach the French artists, and which, if 
progressively improved, will eventually place him 
alongside of those celebrated designers. We have 
great hopes of this, for each new number of the 
work evinces a decided improvement over the last. 
The pictures are also historically true, that is as near 
so as it is possible to make them; and this is as much 
as can be asked. Great pains have been taken by the 


be to come back to the old channels, though at a ; publisher, designer and editor to secure accuracy, not 
reduced price, And the publishers will find it their ; only in the costumes, but in the likenesses of such 
interest to adapt themselves to the times and look } men as fill a prominent place in the history. As an 


for remuneration in a large edtion. 

Harper & Brothers have just published “ The False 
Heir,” by James, which we will dismiss by saying it 
is pleasant, of a good moral tone, and as near as can 
be like all his late romances. They have also issued 
“ Dr. Olin’s travels in the Holy Land,” illustrated by 
Catherwell, and got up in their best style. Dr. Olin, 
it will be remembered, is President of the Wesleyan 
University, and is a man of erudition, talent and cha- 
racter. His volumes are agreeable and instructive, 
and this is high praise when we remember who have 
been his pioneers in the same track. ‘The Family 
Library” at twenty-five cents a volume is being 
issued: this is just half the price at which it was at 
first afforded, and then it was considered a miracle 
of cheapness. From the same H@yse we have 
“Home, or the Iron Rule,” by Mrs, Ellis, which, 
like all her books, will do much good. “ Brande’s 
Encyclopedia,” and “ Alison’s French Revolution,” 
are still im the course of publication by the same 
house: both are standard works 





? 


instance of this we may refer to the portrait of Cabot, 
which is from an undoubted original, procured at a 
great cost, This work is the first pictorial one of 
magnitude got up on this side the Atlantic, and de- 
serves encouragement on that account, if on no other. 
The celebrated English illustrated edition of Froissart 
is not near so accurate as this history, most of the cos- 
tumes in that lauded edition being at least a century 
later than those of the time for which they are repre- 
sented. We can, therefore, commend the illustra- 
tions of this book as exact, as well as spirited. The 
work should be in every one’s hand. 

Lea § Blanchard have issued in one volume 
“ Moore’s history of Ireland,” being all that is con- 
tained in the three London volumes. Whenever the 
author finishes the work they propose issuing the 
remainder. The same house is issuing ‘‘ The Encly- 
copedia of Geography,” an excellent work, in num- 
bers. A new novel by Cooper is to be published by 
L. & B. shortly. It is said to resemble “The Pio- 
neers” in some respects. 
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